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IL—EARLY VOYAGES FROM EUROPE TO 
AMERICA, —ContInveED. 
2. Jonn Canov’s VoyaGe or 1497, 
By J. Carson BREvoonr. 

The disappearance of Sebastian Cabot's papers, 
which Hakluyt, in his Divers Voyages of 1582, | 
says were in the custody of William Worthing- 
ton, and shortly to be printed, leaves us without 
a line of information from himself, concerning 
the real extent and discoveries made by his father, 
John, the Venetian, or by himself, on the coast of 
North America. These papers, as suggested by 
Robert Biddle, in his Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, 
(Page 221) were probably ‘‘ secured by the Span- | 
‘ish Court,” and destroyed, or perhaps deposited | 
in the Archives of Spain, where they may still be 
found. All that has come down to us, therefore, | 
concerning the North American voyages, is at 
second hand, and singularly uncertain. These 
fragmentary notices have been gathered, (though 
badly quoted,) and commented by Biddle, in a 
thorough, if not in a very clear manner; but no 
attempt will be made to review them here. 

The object of this paper is to consider the jirst 
voyage only, in the light that may be shed upon it 
by the discovery of Sebastian Cabot’s Mapamundi, | 
recently re-printed among the Monumens de 
la Geographie du Mogen Age, by Jomard, and 
by some cotemporary letters, recently found and 
translated, in the English Calendars of State 
Papers, taken from the Venetian and Spanish | 
Archives, appearing in 1862 and 1864. 

With these and all other known sources of in- 
formation in hand, the question resolves itself | 
into an examination of the three following points : 

1. What landfall did Cabot make, on the | 
twenty-fourth of June, 1497 ? 

2. What coasts did he explore, between that 
date and his return to England, in August of the | 
same year ? 

3. Was he the discoverer of Newfoundland ? 


1, Tre “ First Lanp SEEN” by Jonn Canor, 
who was, no doubt, the leader of the voyage of 
1497, was supposed by Mr. Biddle to be a part of 
Labrador, but certainly not Newfoundland. One | 
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glance at the Mapamundi of Sebastian Cabot, of 
1544, above mentioned, and of which an extract 


'is herewith given, settles this question author- 


itatively. On the North-east end of Cape Breton 
Island, close to the Easterly portion of Acadie, 
or Nova Scotia, appears the inscription ‘* Prima 
“ Tierra written so as to be read with 
the map held West above, and touching Cape 
North on the left. It is repeated, as ‘* Prime 
‘* vista,” in an opposite direction, with the map 
held East above, so as to touch Cape North again, 
on the left. Here Sebastian Cabot has taken 
especial pains to fix the precise landfall made on 
the twenty-fourth of June, 1497. It is not La- 
brador, nor Newfoundland, nor even Cape 
Breton, as has been recently suggested, but most 


vista, 


| distinctly Cape North, the North-east end of Cape 


Breton Island. 

Just North-west from this Cape, we find the Y 
de S. Juan, which in the Latin Legend, is said to 
be opposite to, but in the Spanish one, composed 
probably by Cabot himself, is described as even 
with, that is, on the same parallel with, the said 
Tierra. Both Legends agree in stating that it was 


| discovered on the same day as the Tierra, the Fes- 


tival of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, his 
Patron Saint, which is the twenty-fourth of June, 
and this in 1497, happened on a Saturday. (For 
Legends, Sce ApreNnpIx A.) 

This /arge island, as the Legend has it, went by 
the name Cabot gave to it until 1758, when it was 
taken possession of by England, and the name 
changed to Prince Edward's Island. Cabot gave 
a long account of the people who inhabited it, but 
as he did not see a human being on the coast he 


explored, (See letter in ArpENDIx D), he must 


have described them from observations made on 
a second voyage. The Island is about one 
hundred and ten miles long, and of an average 
breadth of twenty. 

It is furthermore certain that Cape Breton was 


‘ not the point first sighted, if the relative position 
| of 
| between a first sight of Cape Breton and St. John, 


the be considered. The distance 


places 
is fully one hundred and forty nautical miles, of 
sixty to the degree of Latitude, a space that 


Cabot’s small vessel could not have traversed in 
one day, coasting along an unknown shore. The 
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| 
island is only eighty miles from Cape North; and | 


if, as the Legends on the map have it, the Cape 
was first seen at five o’clock in the morning, it 
would be easy to sight the Island on the same di vy. 
As the sun rises about twenty minutes after four, 


on the twenty-fourth of June, and the vessel was | 
| ** goulfe,” ete. 


probably under sail, Cabot had, no doubt, first 
sighted St. Paul's, 
North-east of Cape North, and within sight of it. 
That he had also seen Newfoundland, the nearest 
point of which, Cape Ray, lies forty miles North- 
east of St. Paul's, will be shown in the last sec- 
tion of this paper. 
inferred from the course steered after sighting 
Cape North, which was to the Westward and not 
to the Southward, for Cabot, no doubt, thought 
that he was in a strait that might be open to the 
Spice Islands, and a southerly course would lead 
him away from his true one. He, therefore, left 
Cape North on his larboard, or left, and was soon 
aware that he had got embayed in a large gulf. 
This brings us to the second point of the inquiry. 
(See APPENDIX H.) 


2. Tae Coasts EXPLORED BY CABOT, BETWEEN 
JUNE 24TH, AND AvuGusT, 1497. 
Among the many vague notices of the explo- 


rations by the Cabots, there are but three that 
appear to deserve any credit. Two of these seem 
to have been penned from information derived from 
Sebastian Cabot, and were published during his 
lifetime ; and the third seems to be equally valu- 
able, though its authority may be less direct. The 


first one is found in an account of Northern | 


Jountries, written by Jacobus Zieglerus, and pub- 
lished in 1532, according to Biddle, but, as we 
cannot quote from the original work, we use the 
passage given in Biddles’ Memoir, Page 31 : 

“Id testatur quod non per mare vastum, sed 
** propinquis littoribus in sinus formam compre- 

‘hensum navigarit, quando ob eadem caussam 

‘sinus Gothanus concrescat quoniam strictus est, 

‘ et fluviorum plurium et magnorum ostia salsam 
‘‘naturam in parva copia superant. Inter autem 
**Norduegiam et Islandiam non concrescit ex 
**diversa causa, 
*‘illic superatur a vastitate naturie salsae.”’ 

The passage is unluckily not given in full, and 
we can only supply it from Eden’s Decades, 1555, 
Folio, 268. Ziegler had just been quoting Peter 
Martyr, as saying that Cabot, ‘‘ sayling continual- 
“ly from Englande towa rde the north, folowed 
‘*that course so farre that he chaunsed uppon 

‘greate flakes of Ise in the mooneth of July: 
‘“and that dis surtynge from thense, he folowed 
‘the coaste by the shore bendynge towarde the 
** South,” etc. He then says: 


a small island thirteen miles | 


This, however, is also to be | 


| paragraph. 


quoniam vis dulcium aquarun | 
| 425, copied by Mons. Rame, in his first Edition 


** And albeit, as | 
** tou hynge the mooneth of July, I wyll contend | 
“itis not well rehersed, no althowge he had | cured by Hakluyt, appeared in 1601. 
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‘*sayled under the pole, for such reasons as wee 
‘* have declared before to the contrary, neuerthe- 
‘“lesse, that at sum tyme he sayled by Ise, this 


| ‘* testifieth in that he sayled not by the mayne sea, 
| **hut in places nere unto the lande, 


comprehend 
‘*yng and imbrasyng the sea in forme of a 
Eden, who was well acquaint- 
ed with Sebastian, adds a note of his own: 
** Cabote tould me ths ut this Ise is of fresshe water, 
‘*and not of thesea.” This passage from Ziegler 


|isso valuable, that we regret not being able to 


quote it from the original text. Its sense and its 
application, however, can hardly be misunder- 
stood. 

A second notice bearing on the subject, is to be 
found in the first volume of Ramusius, Edition of 
1554, in the ‘* Discorso Sopra li viagge delle 


| ** Snetierie,” at Folio 415 A, where a learned 


person is speaking as having heard Cabot himself 
say: ‘*cominciai a nauigar verso maestro, pen- 
‘*sando di non trouar terra se non quella doue e 
‘*i] Cataio, & di li poi voltar verso le Indie : ma 
‘in capo dalquanti giorni la discopersi, che 
‘‘correua verso tramontana, che mi fu @infinito 
‘dispiacere. & pur andando dietro la costa per 
‘*vedere s'io poteua trouar qualche golfo, che 
‘* voltasse, non vi fu mai ordine,” ete. He then 
adds that he went North, as far as Latitude fifty- 
six North, and that finding the land still turning 
Eastward, he turned and sailed South, as far as 
6 what is now called Florida.” The speaker or 
| the writer, has evidently confounded a subsequent 
| voyage with the one of 1497, in the rest of the 
In the Introduction to Volume IIL, 
Edition of 1556, Folio 4, where Ramusius says 
that, ‘‘ Cabot had written to him many years 
‘ since,” there is also a confusion of accounts; 


| but some confirmation of the account in Ziegler is 


found in the passage where Cabot is said to have 
sailed, ‘‘dietro queste Isole,’—hehind those Is- 
lands,—that is, behind the Islands of which 
Ramusius thinks New France is composed. He 
had just before stated, that, at the time he was 
writing, it was not certain from Cartier’s accounts, 
whether this was the case, or whether New France 
was connected with the mainland of Florida. 
The curious and rough map, at Folios 424 and 


of Cartier’s Voyage of 1534, shows Newfound- 
land as a group of large Islands, with Zerra 
Nova on one of them only; while Nora Francia, 
or Nurumbega, is represented as a large Island, 
West of this group, and separated, by a long 
narrow strait, from a Purte Incognita, to the 
North-west. 

A third notice is found in the Portuguese, Gal- 
vano's, Treatise on the various ways by which the 
Spice Islands have been sought, etc., published in 
Lisbon, in 1563, and of which a translation, pro- 
We quote 
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from the transcript made from Mr. John Carter 
Brown’s copy, and published, together with the 
Hakluyt version, in 1862, by the Hakluyt Society : | 
‘No anno de 1496 [1497] achandose hum Vene- 
“zeano por nome Sebastiano Gaboto em Inela- | 
‘terra, & ouuindo noua de tam nouo descobri- | 
‘mento como este era: & vendo em huma poma 
“como estas jlhas acima ditas estano quasi em 
“hum paralelo & altura, & muyto mais perto de 
‘sua terra huma a outra, que de Portugal nem 
‘Castella, o amostrou a el Rey dom Annrique o 
“septimo de que elle ficou tam satisfeito que | 
‘‘mandou logo armar dous nauios, partio na 
“primavera com trezentos companheiros, fez seu 
‘“‘caminho a Loeste a vista da terra, & quarenta 
“ & cinco graos d'altura da parte donorte, forano 
«por ella ate sessenta onde os dias sam de dezoyto | 
‘‘horas, & as noytes muy claras & serenas. <Auia 
“aqui muyta frialdade & ilhas de neue que nao 
“ achaum fundo em setenta, oitenta, cem bracas, 
“mas achauam grandes regelos, do que tambem 
E como daqui por dianta tor- 
fizeramose na outra 
‘volta ao longo della descobrindo toda a baya, | 
‘rio, enseada, p'ra ver se passaua da outra 
“banda, & foram assi diminuindo n‘altura ate 
‘“‘trinta & oyto graos, donde se tornaram a 
“Inglaterra. Outros querem dizer que chegasse a 
ponta da Florida que esta em vinte cinco graos.” 


‘*se arreceauam. 
“ nasse a costa ao levante, 


We quote the whole passage because it has not 
before appeared in Portuguese in this country, | 


onl because the English version is not quite cor- 
rect. This is the only account which gives the 
Latitude of the Landfall. It also states that Cabot 
found the coast running to the Eastward ; but, as | 
in the case of Ramusius, the author has connected 

the explorations made on a subsequent voyage 

with this one, an error derived from Martyr's ac- | 
count, who wrote in 1515, and who seems to have | 
misunderstood Sebastian Cabot, who was then in 

Spain, and about to sail on his second voyage to | 
Brazil. This is remarkable, for he says: ‘* Fu- 

“mniliarem habeo domi Cabottum ipsum, ct con- 

While Cabot was ab- 

sent, the erroneous account appeared, and was 

never corrected. Until the discovery of the | 
second Patent to John Cabot, of the third of | 
February, 1498, by Mr. Biddle, this account of 

Martyr's was accepted by all writers on American | 
discovery, as a true account of the only voyage 

the Cabots were supposed to have made towards 
the North American shores. 

, These passages are the only ones that furnish a 
ciue to the course taken after sighting the Island 
of St. John, and appear conclusive, two of them 
being written by men who had conversed or cor- 
responded with Sebastian. When examined, with 
the positive knowledge we now possess of the 
position of Cabot's Prima Tierra Vista, they | 
show that his subsequent explorations, during this | 


” tubernalem interdum.” 


| APPENDIX 


| his voyage to three months. 


| to the 
} seven hundred and eighty miles ; and thirty more 
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voyage, were confined to a coasting voyage around 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from South to North. 
He, no doubt, steered from point to point only, 


| and did not sail behind the Islands of St. John 


and Anticosti. Judging from his map only, he 
may have passed to the South of the firstof these, 


| but as he represents the Sound behind Anticosti 


as closed by rocks, he probably did not pass to 
the North of it. He landed only once or twice, 
probably for water, and saw no natives. (See 
D.) 

It is not clear whether he met with icebergs on 
this or on the next voyage. If he saw them in 
1497, it may have been on the Banks, or in the 
Straits of Belleisle. He, no doubt, passed out of 
the Gulf through these Straits ; and as it is well 
known that icebergs drift into the Gulf, through 
them, in summer, he may thus have met them, 
and, as he says, in water one hundred fathoms 
deep. No fioating ice is ever found in the Gulf, in 
summer, except from the source above mentioned, 
and this rarely drifts far inside. (See APPENDIX 
G.) 

It is not probable that he continued his explor- 
ations outside of the Straits to the Northward. 
Two strong and sufficient reasons forbid any as- 
sumption that he didmore than we havesupposed. 
The first one is, that he was short of provisions, 
as stated in Pasqualigo’s letter. (See APPENDIX 
D.) The second one, however, is the most con- 
vincing. Several accounts limit the duration of 
Now we know that 
he reached his Prima Vista on the twenty-fourth 


|of June, having sailed sometime in May, from 


Bristol. We have letters, recently published and 
given in the Appendix, dated August twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth, from London, which speak of 
his being then at home. These were written, 
most probably, after the King had presented 
Cabot to the foreign ministers near his court, 
some days after his arrival. In confirmation of 
this, we have a Privy-Purse entry of the tenth of 
August, (See APPENDIX C), which no doubt re- 
cords a gratuity of ten pounds to Cabot, just 
after his return. Allowing him about four weeks 
for his voyage home, and supposing that he 
landed there on the eighth of August, we con- 
fine his time spent in exploration to a space of 
three weeks only, short enough for a periplus, 
such as he made of the Gulf. Pasqualigo says, 
he coasted for one hundred leagues, which, if 
leagues of seventeen anda half to the degree are 


| meant, would be three hundred and forty-two 


nautical miles only. Coasting the Gulf, inside of 
the Islands above mentioned, from-Cape North 
Isle of Belleisle, he would have sailed 


if he passed behind St. John. Allowing for 
the usual delays, this would have taken just 
abcut three weeks to accomplish, and left him 
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no time to pursue any explorations outside of the 
Gulf. He could not, therefore, on this voyage, 
have been further South than Latitude 
seven, nor further North than fifty-two, 
American coast. 


forty- 


on the 


Was Canor THE piscoverer oF NeEw- 
FOUNDLAND ¢ 

That Cabot did not discover Newfourdland, 
is a corollary of the first two Sections. He did 
not allude to it, as his discovery, in his com- 
munications to those who have handed his _nar- 
ratives down to us; did he designate it on 
his Map or in his Legends, as a discovery made by 
his father or by himself. Inthe Legends, onthe Map, 
he seems to have given the name haceallaos to the 
mainland only ; and so it appears in Martyr; 
Decade IIT. Book VI:, ** Baccallaos Cabotius ipse 
* terras illas appellauit.” Just before this, also, he 
says; ‘Js ea littora pereurrens, quae Bacallaos 
‘* appelauit,” evidently applying the name to the 
mainland only. 

Sebastian Cabot considered Newfoundland as 
a group of Islands only, and applied to them no 
names of his own. He adopted the series of 
names supposed to have been given by Gaspar 
Cortereal, in 1501, including an Y. de bacallos, 
(now Bacalieu Isle), to the points on the East 
coast of Newfoundland, Bacallaes is the name 
given by the nations of 
the dry codfish ; and is not anative Americanname, 
as has been often stated. It appears, with the 
other Spanish or Portuguese names, on the early 
Maps ; but is not mentioned in the letters of 1497 
and 1498, describing the discoveries of Cabot, nor 
in the Patent of 1498. He had no time to fish 
nor to notice the abundance of Cod in those seas, 
on his first voyage ; else he would not have been 
short of provisions. The question to who 
first discovered the Bank fisheries is not to be in- 
vestigated here ; but it certainly was not a result 
ot Cabot's first voyage. 

That heprobably saw 


yor 
10! 


as 


and sailed by the Souther- 
ly shores of Newfoundland, will appear evident 


on an inspection of a good Chart. Whether he 
first saw Cape Breton or Cape North, he must 
have crossed the banks, sailing for hundreds of 
miles over them, Ilis only way of avoiding 
soundings of less than one hundred fathoms, was 
by an approach in a direct South-east line for 
five hundred miles from the 
then, he would have noticed signs of them on his 
right, for the whole distance, and on_ his Ze7t for 
two hundred miles, running in a channel-way, 
seventy miles wide. 

His own chart, however, place s two fabul ous is- 
lands, S: cruz and de Juan/nos, [Juan Estevan ?} 
directly across this path. 

It seems, therefore, impossible to resist the con- 
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the South of Europe to | 


Atlantic ; and even | 


|a wide field for conjecture, 


[ March, 


clusion that he was fully aware of the existence of 
a large Island, just North-east of his Prima Vista. 
or that he really approached it as being a well 
known land to be avoided, and South of which 
he would be likely to find a strait or open sea, t 
the West. Had he made his Landfall on its 
eastern coast, (which, by the bye, he seems, from 
his Map; not to have explored,) he would hays 
wasteda fortnight,¢ oasting its unknown shores; but 
he appears to have lost no a and we have not 
the first hint that he considered it as his discover 

Cape Ray, as before stated, is fi fty-eight n ile 
North-east of Cape North, and one thou: and, 
five hundred, andseventy feet high—visible ther. 
fore fifty-four miles off, and certainly visib] 
from the high ground on Cape North, where he 
appears to have landed and planted banners, asa 

m of taking But he took nl 
aaiies of it, as bei ‘ing a land already discovered. 

On his passage out of the Gulf, he again fel 
in with Newfoundland, and coasted it for eighty 
miles, when, if he had considered it as a discover 
of his own, he would have landed and taken posses 

sion of it for the crown of England. Even th 
Island of Belleisle, at the mouth of the Straits, 
which he must have seen, is recognised as the 
[. de dimonios, on his Map. This Island ap 
pears on maps as early as those of the Pizigani, in 
1357; and Cabot, as a navigator, having seen it 
on more recent charts, would not give a name 
to such a well known point. 

We do not mean to analyse Sebastian Cabot's 
Map any further at present, though it opens 4 
tempting field for investigation; but will clos 
this paper with some remarks on the claims set 
up by the Spaniards, to a previous discovery o 
possession of the lands explored by Cabot. 

The first statement of such a claim appears in 
letter from the Spanish Sovereigns to their Minis- 
terin England, dated the twenty-cighth of March, 
1496, morc » than a year before Cabot sailed on 
his first voyage, (See Arpenptx B.)_ It is re 
markable that attention should not lave been 
drawn to this curious document before. 

The next is in Ayala’s letter of the twenty: 
fifth of July, 1498, and is interesting in sev 
particulars. The Cabots, itseems, had 1 
a Chart on which their discoveries were estimated 
to be four hundred leagues from England, or about 
onethousand, four hundred miles,—a_ pretty near 
estimate to the real distance, one thousand, 
hundred miles. They were absent on their secot 
voyage when this letter was written; and th 
King had been often conversing with Ayala, con- 
cerning the explorations Westwardly. Avyala, an 
intelligent gentleman, suggested that the land laid 
down by Cabot was only certain islands already 
in the possession of Spain. This surmise opens 
based on but litt) 
conviction wit 


poss ssion. 


evidence of a nature that carries 
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it. Did Ayala refer to the Islands of the Seven | 


Cities and of St. Brandan, as identical with Cabot’s 
new lands, or did he mean that these last were 
only islands off the East coast of Asia, be- 
yond the Papal line of demarcation, and, there- 
fore, Spanish in that sense? Pasqualigo, who 


seems to have looked at the Chart also, which ap- | 


parently had the above Islands laid down on it, 
as on the one of 1544, says Cabot saw them ; but 
he probably misunderstood him, though his re- 
mark that they were left on the starboard, or 
right, seems to prove that he came home in Lati- 
tude fifty-two, almost direct from the Straits of 
Belleisle. Raimundo states, also, that Cabot had 
seen the Seven Cities; sothat Cabot’s track, on his 
Chart, must have been placed close to these fabul- 
ous islands. 

Peter Martyr, in 1515, remarked in the passage 
where he alluded to Cabot ; ‘* Hx Castellanisnon 
‘*desunt, qui Cabottum primum fuisse Baccalao- 
“rum repertorem negent: tantumque ad Occi- | 
“dentem tetendisse minime assentiuntur.”* Go- 
mara remarks, also, in 1553; *‘qui en mas noticia 
‘‘traxodesta tierra fue Sebastian Gahoto ;” ete.— 
he who brought more certain notices of this land 
was Cabot, ete. —These vague detractions, however, 
written by men biassed in favor of Spanish en- 
terprise, deserve no attention, except from the 
factthat they appeared during Scbastian’s lifetime, 
and were not contradicted by him. There can 
be no doubtthat rumours of a land to the maestro, 
or North-west, in Latitude forty-six degrees, were 
current, previous to 1497 ; and it will be ourduty to 
examine this subject hereafter, after having 
advanced the theory in this paper, that John 
Cabot was not the discoverer of Newfoundland. 


APPENDIX. 
A. 
TITLE OF SEBASTIAN CABOT'S MAPAMUNDI, OF 
1544, 


TRANSCRIBED FROM THE ORIGINAL BY Mr. BroxrngHam 
SMITH, AND KINDLY FURNISHED FOR USE HERE 


“Rotulos del autor con giertas razones de la uarcagion que 
“haze el aguia de marear con la estrella del Norte. 

“Sebastian Caboto capitan, y piloto mayor dela 8S, ¢. ¢. 
“m,. del Imperador don Carlos quinto deste nombre, y Rey 
“nuestro sennor hizo esta figura extensa en plano, anno 
“del nascimo de nro Salvador Jesu Christe de M. D. XLIIL. 


“annos, tirada por grados de latitud y longitud con sus 


Ko 


,,omeo, yen parte a los modernos descobridores, assi Es- 
< 


ps les como Portugueses, y parte por su ire, y por 
ibierto, por doude [donde] podra nauegar como por 
“carta de marear,” &c. 


“ 
‘ 


Legenp ry Spant 3H, RELATING TO THE DISCOV 
THE ONE ERRED TO ON THE Map as on * 
“ No, 3,” coprep aso BY Mr, Surru. 


NO POTBT 
TABLA PRIMERA 


“Esta tierra fue desenbierta por Juan Caboto Veneciano, 
*“y Sebastian Caboto su hijo, anno del nascimiento de 
“nuestro Saluador Jesu Christo de M,CCCC,XCILUIL a 
,, Ueinte y quatro de Junio por la manana, a la qual pus- 
7 n nombre prima tierra uista, y a una isla grande que esta 
‘par de la dha tierra, le pusieron nombre Sant Joan, por 


* Quoted from the Cologne Edition of 1574. 


“uientos como carta de marear, imitando en parte el Ptol- | 
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“ aner sido descubierta el mismo dia la gente della andan 
“ uestidos de pieles de orsos plancos y cieruos muy grandes 
“como caualeos, y otras muchas animales, y semeianta- 
“mete ay pescado infinito, sollos salmoes, lenguados muy 
“grandes de uara en largo y otras muchas diversidades de 
“ pescados, y la mayor multituddellos se dizen bacallaos, y 
“asi mismo ay en la dha tierra Halcones prietos como 
“enervos Aguillas, Perdices, Pardillas, y otros muchas aues 
“‘de diuersas maneras.” 


LATIN LEGEND, QuoTED From Mr. Coaries Deane’s “ Re- 

* MARKS ON SEBASTIAN Cauor's Mappe Monde. 

In the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society 
for April, 1863. 

“Terra olim nobis clausam, aperuit Joannes Cabotus 
“Venetus, necnon Sebastianus Cabotus eins filuis, anno ab- 
“orbe redempto 1494, die uero 24 Iulj, hora 5, sub dilu- 
“eulo, quam terram primum uisem | A et insula 
“quanda magna ei opposita Insula diui Ioannis nomirarunt, 
* guippe quae Solenni die festo diui Ioannis Operto fuit.” 

Mr. G. M. Asurr, in his Henry Hudson the Navigator, 
published by the Hakluyt Society, in 1860, (Page 260,) 
states that the Legends on Sebastian Cabot’s Mapamundi 
of 1544, in the Imperial Library in Paris, are printed in 
Spanish and Latin, and pasted on each side of the Map. 
They are so voluminous as to fill twenty pages of the 
Itinerum Deliciae of Chytraeus, of 1594. No further com- 
ments on the erroneous date of 1494, instead of 1497, nor on 
the impossible twenty-fourth of July, in the Latin Legend, 
will be necessary here. Mr. Deane handled these points 
clearly and conclusively in his paper, and they are not per- 
tinent here, Chytraeus gives 1549 as the date of the Map 
he saw in Oxford, in 1566; and Hondius thesame. Hak- 
luyt speaks of an Extract from this Map, cut by Clement 
Adams, which is not known to exist now. The Mapamundi 
of the Paris Library, was not known to Humboldt nor to Mr. 
Biddle, and was thought by M. Jomard to be the only copy 
known; but another has been found recently, in Ger- 
many, about which we have no further details. Perhaps 
others will be found; for several copies of the map are 
spoken of as existing, previous to the year 1600. For the 
full texts and legends of this and of other Maps in the 
Vonumens dela Geographie, as well as a commentary on 
all of them, we await most impatiently the maiter prepared 
by the late M. Jomard, and now being completed by the 
distinguished geographer, Davezac. 

B. 

(From the Calendar of Letters, etc., preserved in Sim- 
ancas, Volume L, 1862. Pages 85, 89. No. 128,] 
FERDINAND AND IsaBELLA To Dootor De Prvenia, Marcu 
28, 1496, 

“Have received the letter of De Puebla, dated the 2ist of 


| January :*” 


After writing about other matters, the Sovereigns pro- 
ceed: “ You write that a person like Columbus has come 
“to England for the purpose of persuading the King to enter 
“into an undertaking similar tothat of the Indie 
“ ee ‘e to Spain and Portug He is quite « 

* But we believe that this undertaking was thrown in the 
“way of the King of England by the King of France, with 
“the premedit itention of distr ng him from his 
* other busi >care that the King of England be 
* not decei iis or in any other matter. The French 
“will try as hard as they can to lead him into such under- 
“takings, but th 2 very uncertain enter es, and 
“must not be gor ut present. Besides, they cannot 
c _— without prejudice to us and to the King of 
r. Bergenroth, in full, 
pa oes not seem to have at- 
i attention. It evi s to John Cabot, who had 
just procured a Patent, da h of March, 1496, for his 
royage, undertaken in e it reached England j 
1¢ to cause the deluy of a year, hitherto unexplain 
Cabot’s departure. At the time the letter was writ 
Columbus had been nt two ye and a half, 
‘ond vo} from which he 
} { honest i 
ed as they 


{ by Alexander the Sixth, on the 


ac 1 Spa 


turned in June, 1496. Th 
the Sovereigns were not 
the Bull of Partition, grante 


* This letter was not found. 
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fourth of May, 1498, gave to the Spaniards all West of a | 


meridian, drawn oue hundred Spanish miles West of the 
Azores; and they considered a passage to the Spice Islands 
by the West, as an encroachment on their Domain. 


c 
[From Patrrey’s History of New England, i., 61. Note.) 


“A manuscript in the British Musnem, (Additional MSS 
**7099,) is a copy, by Mr. Craven Orde, from the original e 
“tries, preserved in the Remembrancer office, of the Privy 
**Purse expenses of Henry the Seventh. 

“Aug. 9, [1497,] For garnishing of a Salette 

[helmet] £38 016 
20 Jacquetis of the best sorte 19 6 4 
Browderi of the same 

Jacque 
For the King’s Horse Har- 

nesse 21 410 
Garnishing of the King’s 

Sword 610 7 
10 To him that found the new 

isle 10 0 0” 


“ “ 
“ “ 


This small sum, equal in its purchasing power, then, to 
perhaps ten times as much as now, was but a poor gratuity 
from 2 King, nor was it sufficient, “ to amuse himself till 
“then,” that is, to support his family until M 1498. The 
King was a close financier, judging from Ayala’s account of 
him, in the same dispatch, where he says, “ Ze spends all 
“ the time heis not in public, or in his Council, in writing 
“the accounts of his expenses with his own hand.” How- 
ever, he pa‘d four times more for the garnishing of his 
helmet and sword than for anew Continent. To be sure 
the Prince of Wales was about to marry a Spanish princess; 
and he had just captured the pretender, Perkin Warbeck. 
We take it to be a present made at the first interview with 
the King, after the arrival home, a few days before. The 
King was at Shene, on the twenty-fifth of July, (See Spanish 
Calndar, No. 135), and on the seventeenth of August, was 
at Woodstock. (See Venetian Calendar, No. 750). 


dD. 


[From the Calendar of Venetian State Papers: 1. 262, No. 
752.) 


Lorenzo Pas@vatico To nuts Broturrs ALVISE AND 
FRANCESOO. 


“The Venetian, our countryman, who went with a ship 
“from Bristol in quest of new islands, is returned, and says 
‘fthat 700 leacues hence he discovered land, the territory of 
“the grand cham (gram cam). He coasted for 300 leagues 
“and landed; saw no human beings, but he has brought 
“hither tothe King certain snares which had been set to 
“catch game, and a needle for making nets; he also found 
“some felled trees, wherefore he supposed there were in- 
“habitants, and returned to his ship in alarm, 

**He was three months on the voyage, and on his return 
“he saw two islands to starboard, but would not land, time 
**being precious, as he short of provisions. He says 
“that the tides are slack and do not flow as they do here. 
“The King of England is much pleased with the intelli- 
* rence, 

“The King has promi-ed that in the spring our country- 
“man shall have ten ships, armed to his order, and at his 
“request hasconceded him all the prisoners, except such as 
“are confined for high treason, to man his fleet. The King 
“has also given him money wherewith to amuse himself 
“till then, and he is now at Bristol with his wife, who is 
“also a Venetian, and with his sons; his name is Zuan Cabot 
“and he is styled the great admiral. Vast honour is paid 
“him; he dresses in silk, and these English run after him 
“like mad people, so that he can enlist as many of them as 
“he pleases, and a number of our own rogues besides. | 

“The discoverer of these places planted on his new-found- 
**land a large cross, with one flag of England and another 
“‘of S. Mark, by reason of his being a Venetian, so that our 
“banner has floated very far afield. 

Lonpon, 23 August 1497.” 

(Italian, Entered in the Diaries on 11 September, 1497, | 

“ Translated and printed for the Philobiblon Society.) | 


These Diaries were kept by Marin Sanuto for the Republic 
of Venice, from 1497 to 1653, and fill fifty-eight folio vol- 


| from a copy now he Marcian Library, made Fr 


} « 
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ames, closely written, of about five hundred pages each, He 
extracted from the despatches received, all their informs. 
tion, in brief, (See Pretace, page xviii, «¢ seq,) but in some 
cases, as perhaps in the above, gave them more fully, 

The originals the Despatches, thus condensed by 
Sanuto, 2 lieved to have been destroyed by fire, in My 
1574. (Page xxiv.) The Diaries were removed to Vienna 
1805; and those used in the English Calendar are translate) 
cesco Dona, who died in 1816. The original may vary some. 
what from the copy, and itis very desirable to have the 
Italian version from Sanuto’s own hand. It will probably 
be included among the documents that are now being printed 
for the Maine Historical Society. 

[From the same Volume: 29, 260. A portion of No, 750) 

{From the Sforsa Archives in Milan.) 
r, dated from England, the twenty-fourth of 
endorsed 2aimundus, and was no doubt vy 


| by Raimondo do Soncino, Envoy from the Duke of Mila 


Ludovic Sforza, to Heary VIL. (Vote by the Fditor.) 

« « « « « “Also, some months ago, his Majesty sent ov 

“a Venetian, who is a very good mariner, and has gooj 
ill in discovering new islands, and he has returned safe, 

“and has found two very large and fertile new islands; 

“having lik ise discovered seven cities, 400 lk 

“from England, on the western passage. This next 

“his Majesty means to send him with tifteen or twenty 

ships.” 

It will be noticed that the distance of four hundred leagnu 

is here given as that of the Sev ities E 

Ayala speaks of four hundred 

state from whence he reckons, 


F, 


{From the Ca! of Letters, &e., preserve? at Siman 


cas : 1, 1862. Pages 176, 177. No. 210.) 


Tur Prornonorary, Don Pen 


This long Despatch occupies ten and a half pages in the 
printed volume before us, and towards its close, appears tl 
iollowing interesting paragraph: 

“T think your Majesties have already heard that the King 
“of England has equipped a fleet in order to discover cer 
“tain islands and continents, which he was informed some 


“people from Bristol, who manned a few ships for 


‘“ t 


same rpose last year, had found. Ihave seen them 
“which the discoverer has made, who is another Genoes 
“like Columbus, and who has been in Seville and in Le 
“bon, asking assistance for his discoveries, The people of 
“Bristol have, for the last seven years, sent ont every 
“vear two, three, or four light ships (carave! 
“search of the island of Brazil and the seven ¢ 
“cording to the fancy of the Genoese. The Ki 
“mined to send out [ships,}] becanse, the year befo 
“brought certain news that they had found la 

* fleet consisted of tive vessels, which carried provisio1 

* one ye lt is said that one of them, in which one 

** Buil went, has returned to Ireland in great distress, the shi 
“being much damaged. The Genoese has continued his 
“voyave. I have seen, on a chart, the direct which they 
** tox and the distance they sailed; and I think that what 
“they have found, or what they are in search of, is what 
“ your Highnesses already possess, It is expected that they 
“will be back in the month of September. I write this be 


| “cause the King of England has often spoken to me 0! 


“this subject, and he thinks that your Highnesses will take 
“creat interest init. I think it is not further distant than 
“four hundred leagues. I told him that, in my opinion, the 
“land was already in the possession of your Majesties 
“though I gave him my reasons, he did not like them. | 
“‘believe that your Highnesses are already informed of this 
“matter; and I do not now send the chart or mapa muné 
“‘which that mau has made, and which, according to my 
“opinion, is false, since it makes it appear as if the land in 
“question was north of said islands.’ 

(Indorsed:) “ To their Highnesses, 1498, From Don Pedro 
“de Ayala, 25th July, 98.” In Spanish, 3 

The Editor of the ‘volume, Mr. G. A. Bergenroth, adds in 
anote that “This paragraph is to much curtailed in Ue 
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1868. ] 


“deciphering made by, Almazan,” (Secretary of State to | 
the Sovereigns, “ that 't was necessary to decipher it again | 
“from the original despatch in cipher.” | 

The Introduction to this Volume must be read, to appre- 
ciate the labors of Mr. Bergenroth, a notice of which ap- | 

ared in 1863, in the Zdinburgh Review. 

Much as we regret not being able to give this Despatch, as 
well as the others quoted from the same Volume, there can 
be no doubt that we have the words of the original, but it | 
is to be hoped that we shall have them before long in their 
genuine form, as first written. | 

Allusion is made to information already furnished to the 
Sovereigns, mostly by De Puebla, but no despatch of such 
a nature was found. Ayala calls Cabot “a Genoese like Col- | 
“gmbus,” a mistake as we know, but revealing the factth at | 
the greater discoverer was known, in 1498, to d 2 a Genoese, | 

The Mapa mundi of John Cabot, prepared in 1497-8, is | 
unknown. Copies of it may be found, but at present it 
must rank with many lost charts, spoken of by historians, 
among which are those prepared by Columbus, and the one 
by Toscanelli, which induced him to undertake his voyage 
into the depths of the Atlantic. The Sovereigns, be it 
observed, read only a brief of this paragraph, prepared by 
Almazan, which shows, when the voluminous details in the 
same volume are conned over, how small a space the greut | 
geographical discoveries of the day occupied in the minds 
of men, 

Ayala speaks, rather positively, of previous voyages by 
Cabot, covering a space of seven years; but we have no re- | 
cord nor the slightest allusion to any other, besides the one 
of 1497. He must here have been misinformed, though it is 
barely possible that Cabot may have been to Newfoundland, 
before 1497. Ifso, it would account for his boid approach to 
the shores of the mainland, in 1497, apparently avoiding New- 
foundland, as a well known barrier in his progress westward. 
He certainly treated it, on his first voyage of which we have 
any record, in such a light, as we think is shown in the above 
paper. 


G.* 


The following Note is from the Sailing Directions for 
Newfoundland and Labrador, London, 1862, Page 75. 

Captain Bayfield, says: ‘‘The prevalent current from the 
“northward comes from between Belle Isle and the coast 
“of Labrador. It is often at the temperature of the freez- 
“ing point, bringing many icebergs into the strait, and 
“frequently carrying them through it many miles up the 
“Gulf. Some of these bergs ground in deep water, whilst 
“others are continually changing their position. They are 
“much more numerous in some seasons than in others, as I 
“have seen 200 bergs and large pieces of ice in the strait in 
“the month of August, in one year, whilst there were not 
“above half a dozen to be seen in the same month of the 
* following season, 

“The depth of water, (in the strait), varies in different | 
“parts from between 60 and 70 to 20 fathoms,” &c, 


H. 


The late Thomas C. Haliburton, in his account of Nova 
Scotia (Hailfax, 1829 i., 4, note), throws out the conjecture 
that Cabot entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence. He was led 
to this conclusion after noticing the statement made by 
Galvano, that Cabot discovered land in forty-five degrees 
North Latitude, and then coasted Northwardly, which fact 
he found stated by Prince in his Annals of New England 
(Boston, 1786, page 80). 


| ern Branch. 
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terian Church in the United States. But the limits of that 
work rendered its insertion unadvisable, while the multi- 
licity of items contained in the numerous Sketches of 
individual Churches seemed to require that revision which 
could only be secured by their publication in their present 
form. Derived, as the materials have been, from a great 
variety of sources, it would be strange indeed if the oppor- 
tunities of local knowledge and personal information en- 
joyed by individuals, did not afford them the means of 
modifying or correcting many statements in the articles, 
Portions of them have been revised indeed, already, by able 
hands, as the Churches of Delaware, by Rev. Geo. Foot of 
Delaware, and those of Long Island, by Rev. Epher Whita- 
ker of Southold; while the account of those of East Jersey 
has been entirely rewritten by Rev. E. I. Hatfield, D.D. 
Anv corrections of statements given in this historical Sketch 
will be gratefully received by the Editor of the Histonroat 
MAGAZINE.) 

Eighty-three years elapsed between the organi- 
zation of the first Presbytery in this country, and 
the meeting of the first Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, in 1789. But several years before the first 
Presbytery was formed, Presbyterian Churches had 
been organized and Presbyterian ministers had 
been laboring in the field. It was about the year 
1684, or very nearly a century before the meeting 
of the first General Assembly, that Francis Mak- 
emie, the founder of American Presbyterianism, 
gathered the Presbyterian Church of Snow Hill, 
Maryland. An Irishman by birth, he was sent 
out, as a Missionary, by the Dissenting ministers 
in and around London ; and for several years he 
seems to have been, with the single exception of 
Archibald Riddell of East Jersey, | Dec. 1685-June, 
1689], the only Presbyterian minister in this 
country. THis first co-laborer in the field appears 
to have been a fellow countryman, Josias Mackie, 
supposed by Dr. Handy (Presb. Mag. May, 1856) 


| to have come over to this country with Makemie, 


but who took the oath of fidelity and received 
permission to preach at designated places, in 1692. 
For some twenty years, he labored at different 
places on Elizabeth River. In 1692, he obtained 
permission to preach and hold public worship in 


| **a houseat Mr. Thomas Joy’s, in Eastern Branch ; 

| **a house belonging to Richard Phillpot, in Farm- 
| *fer's Creek Precinct; and a house belonging to 
| ** John Roberts, in the Western Branch. 


In 1696, 
‘the certified that he had selected another place 
‘‘of meeting for preaching the Gospel.” This 
was at the house of Mr. John Dickson, in South- 
Under the subsequent intolerance 
to which Dissenters were subjected by the laws of 


| Virginia, it is doubtful whether any of the ori- 


IL—SKETCHES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN | 
CHURCHES IN THIS COUNTRY BEFORE | 
THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 


PREPARED By E. H. GILnLert, WITH THE ASSIST- 
ANCE OF Rev. E. F. Hatrretp, D.D. Rey. 
Erner Wuiraker, Rev. GeorcE Foor, anp 
OTHERS. 


(A large part of the following Sketches was originally 


prepared for insertion in Gillett’s History of the Presby- | 


ginal congregations (if, indeed, they were organ- 
ized as such) to which Mackie preached, continued 


| longafter his decease. Indeed it is not improbable 


that by his death, having been left unsupplied, 
they soon dwindled away. 

By Rev. Dr. Macdonald, the Historian of the 
Presbyterian Church of Jamaica, L. I., it is 
claimed that that church is the oldest Presbyterian 
Church in America. Several other churches which 
subsequently became Presbyterian, were gathered 
at various places on Long Island, many years be- 
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fore Makemie arrived in this country. 
ware and in New Jersey several others date from 
a period either anterior to, or nearly contemporary 
with, his arrival. 


In noting briefly the history of the different | 


Presbyterian Congregations in this country, 
gathered before the War of the Revolution, we 
aan e with 


DELAWARE. 
By E. H. Gruuerr. 


In Delaware, the earliest Presbyterian minister | 


of whom we find any account, is Samuel Davis, 
mentioned by George Keith, who visited him at 
Lewes, in 1692. Although engaged in trade, he 
continued for many years to supply the Congre- 
gation. Of his antecedents, we know nothing 
His name is not found in the Nonconformist 
Memorial, nor on the catalogue of Harvard Col- 
lege. He seems to have supplied the Congregation, 
simply because it could procure no one else ; 
and on this account it declined to release him. In 
1707, the Presbytery endeavored to secure Alex- 
ander Colding from Scotland for them, but did not 
succeed in the effort. In 1715 5, Davis united with 
the Congregation in a request to the Presbytery — 
as doubtless he had done pre viously—th: it a 
minister might be procured for them. It is not 
at all improbable that the request was made with 
a view to securing the services of John Thomson, 
who came over from Ireland in the summer 
that year. 
recommended to the people of Lewes by the 
Presbytery; and soon after commenced his labors 
among them. The next year, a call was presented 
for his settlement ; and he was installed on the 
first Wednesday of April, 1717. Meanwhile, Davis 


had removed to Snow Hill, Maryland, where he | 


succeeded John Hampton, who had left on account 


of feeble health, and where hecontinued to preach | 


until his death, in 1725.* 

In 1723, a church edifice of brick was erected ; 
but such was the poverty of the people that, in 
1729, Thomson left for want of support. 

In 1730, Robert Cathcart was temporary supply. 
Previous to 1734, he had been succeeded by James 
Martin, from Ireland, who remained until his 
death, in 1743,+ and who is said to have organ- 
ized the Church at Cool Spring. 
if any—previous to 1755, are unknown; but in 
that year, Matthew Wilson was ordained Pastor of 
Lewes and Cool Spring. In 1768, Indian River, 
where John Harris had been settled for twelve 
years, was added to his charge.t Wilson died in 
1790, and was succeeded by his son, James P. 


His successors— 


* Wenstes, 311, 322, 855, 
t Td. 431, 
+ 1b. 620, 670. 


In Dela- | 


of | 
Although a licentiate only, he was | 
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Wilson, subsequently distinguished as the able 


Pastor of the first Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
| delphia. 


The congregation of Newcastle was gathered 
prev ious to 1702, when John Wilson was preach- 
ing in the -Court-house. But, as early as 1686, 

William Huston, by his last Will, gave three 
| hundred acrés on Christiana Creek, to John Wilson 
and his successor.* Wilson however does not 
seem to have sustained the Pastoral relation; and 
| **not being contented,” left Newcastle, in 1702.+ 
| He returned, however, in the following year, to 
the dissatisfaction of some of the people, who 
became anxious for the services of a Churchman. 
How long, or rather how steadily, he continued 
| at Newcastle is uncertain ;} but the people are said 
| to have given a call to George Macnish, who 


-| came over to this country with Makemie and 


Hampton, in 1705. This call was, how- 
ever, declined, and in 1708, Wilson was 
directed to preach alternately at White Clay 
and also, for a small portion of his time, 
at Apoquinimy. The Meeting-house at White 
| Clay Creek, was§$ considered as a chapel-of-ease, 
the people in that neighborhood being regarded 
asa partof the Newcastle Congregation. In 1705, 
the town had become quite large, its population 
being estimated at two thousand five hundred. | 

In 1710, Wilson was succeeded by James And- 
erson, who remained until called to New York, in 
1716. He was succeeded, in 1717, by Robert 
| Cross,“— who continued as Pastor until called to 
succeed Macnish, at Jamaica, in 172 The 
church subsequently does not appear to have had 
a regular Pastor till the settlement of Daniel 
Thom (1757-1763.) 

Meanwhile, Wilson continued to supply White 
Clay Creek, until his death, in 1712. In the fol- 





* Wesstrr, 311. 
+t The Church at Newcastle was the continuation of the 
| old Dutch organization, metamorphised into Presbyterian 
—date uncertain. Rev. Dr. Spotswood, of Newcastle, has 
crr’k a Ilistory of the Congregation. ° ‘ooT. 
As Wilson was one of the earliest ministers of the 
Preabyterian denomination in this wont ry, some interest 
more than ordinar ttaches to the question of his nativity. 
He was in Delaware in 1686, and not improbably he had been 
theresome years before. If so, he was jn the fleld before 
Makemie himself. Whence did he come? His name is not 
| on Harvard College Catalogue. Increase Mather speaks of 
one of the same name who came over to New England 
Calamy mentions four John Wilsons among the Noncon 
formists, of one of whom he knows absolutely nothing ex- 
cept the fact that he wasa Nonconformist. It seems, there- 
fore, not improbable that John Wilson, of Newcastle, was 
an ejected English minister, who, engaging in trade, was led 
to locate at Newcastle, and there supplied the Congregation 
which he found destitute. 

§ White Clay Cre ek was a part of the Newcastle Congre- 
| gation till 1708, and Mr. Wilson was directed to preach there 
| and at Apoquin! imy; : but that dire ‘tion, in a little time, re- 

sulted in an independent Congregation and separate places 
of worship.—Foort, 
| fist Ace 

| of the Gospel. 66. 


| % Wevsrer, 867, 


orical munt of the Soctety for the Propagation 
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ie ing received a call from White Clay Creck. Red 
Clay, Brandywine, and Elk River were also united 
with White Clay, to constitute this pastoral charge; 
and he is said also to have organized the Congre- 
gation of the Head of Christiana, serving it until 
his death, in 1760.* Meanwhile, Brandywine 
and White Clay had Robert Laing (1722-4) ; 


Thomas ¢ ‘raighead, (1724-36), who, till 1728, de- 
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afterwards one-fifth ; and Charles Tennent, whose 
pastorate exte ended from 17 37 to 1763. During 
his ministry, a separation of the Congreg: ition 
took place, + the Old Side uniting with the Elk 
River, where George Gillespie had been succeeded 
by Jose »ph Houston, from 1724 to about 17: 40, and 
by Alexander McDowell, who, upon the union of 
the two Synods, gave up the charge of Elk, and 
it united with East Nottingham, under James 
Finlay. t 

From 1708, Apoquinimy formed for several 
years a portion of the charge of John Wilson, of 
Newcastle. After his death, in 1712, Robert 
Wotherspoon was called ; and, in 1714, was in- 
stalled. A house of worship was erected in 
1711;$ and the ministry of Wotherspoon con- | 
tinued until his death, in 1718. His successor 
was Henry Hook, whose labors, commencing in 
1722, continued until his death in 1741. | 
Together with Apoquinimy, Drawyers formed a 
part of his charge.‘ The latter place had been 
supplied as early as 1718, by Samuel Young. His 
deathoccurred in 1721; and, inthe following year, 
Drawyers was temporarily supplied by Alex: inder 
Hutcheson, who soon after acce} ted a eall to 
Bohemia Manor** and Broad Cre ek, Cecil County, 
Maryland. The settlement of John Rodgers, at St. 
George, served to deplete the Drawyers Congre- 
gation ; but, in 1753, Hector Alison became the 
Pastor of it, and so remained till 1758.+{ Fora 
portion of the time, at least, it is probable that 
White Clay formed a part of his charge. From 
1768 to 1798, Thomas Read had charge of the 
church. He was installed in 1772. 
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The Congregation of St. George's, where a 
Welch Episcopal Church had been established 
early in the century, seems to have been gathered 
out of the ruins of its predecessor.* It is said to 


| have been organized by the joint labors of White- 


field and William Robinson, the latter of whom 
was the first Pastor (1743-4.) It was composed 
of a portion of the New Side element of Draw- 
yers Congregation, who withdrew in 1742. In 
1749, Robinson was succeeded by Dr. John 
Rodgers, who took charge also of the Forest 
Church, near Middletown. The latter, also, like 
St. George’s, had been formed from Drawyers, 
by another portion of the New Side element, 
strengthened by others from Back Creek, Bo- 
hemia Manor; and it had one-third of Rodgers’ 
time. 

The St. George’s Meeting-house was built in 
1750; and persons who had been hearers and 
elders in Hutcheson’s church at Bohemia, united 
in erecting the building, under the style of the 
Congregation of *‘ Bohemia and Apoquinimy.”+ 
Upon the removal of Rodgers to New York, in 
1765, Elihu Spencer was called to succeed him; 


|and his Pastorate of ‘‘St. George's and Apo- 


‘“*quinimy ” continued for four years. Previous 
to 1789, John Burton had been settled over St. 
( —_ re’s. 


. Jamesapplied for aid asearly as as 1722 ; and 


meee’ 


fook, who afterwards setiled at cata 
and 


Apoquinimy, was sent to supply them. 


| For several years, his appointment was renewed.§ 


Long previous to this ‘‘ the desolate condition of 
‘*the people of Kent ”—‘‘ embracing Dover, St. 
‘‘ Jones, and Murder Kill”—had attracted the 

ttention of the Presbytery, (1714.) Anderson 
was sent them asa monthly supply ; and, in 1715, 
Gelston was sent oe masa candidate. The next 
they had occasional supplies in connection 
with Cedar Cre ok, ii in Sussex. C preached for 
monthly, for several years ; and they 
visited by Hook, Evans, Steward, and 
son. || 

In 1727, Archibald McCook was called 
dained, but died within a few months. 
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In 1 
Kill, St. James, and Three Rivers. 

At Dutch Creek, where Welsh Baptists had 
settled at an early period, a Presbyterian Meeting- 
house was built in 1738. The congregation was 


an veass o | 
789, William McKee was Pastor of Murder | 


gathered by Henry Hook, when ordered to supply | 


St. Jones, ‘‘Kent,” Kent County. In 1734, 
Robert Jamison commenced his pastorate here— 
closed by death in 1744. The congregation havy- 
ing neglected to secure the land by deed, it re- 


verted to the family of the donor upon his death ; | 
| next minister was William Steward, whose pastor- 


and by them, in 1771, was made over to the Bap- 
tists.* In 1747-8, John Miller commenced his 


labors at Dutch Creek, and gathered the congre- | 


Ilis pastorate of both places 
in 1791. Soon after 

Dutch Creek, since 
themselves ** a 


gation of Dover. 
continued until his death, 
this, the Congregation at 
known as Smyrna, erected for 
‘* handsome church.’’+ 

Red Clay formed a part of George Gillespie's 
charge, soon after his settlement at White Clay, 
in 1713. Before May, 1756, William McKennan 
was settled over the two Congregations of Red 
Clay and Wilmington.} Of the latter, he retained 
charge till 1794 ; and of the former, till his death, 
in 1809. 

At Wilmington, Robert Cathcart began to preach, 
in 1740. In 1736, Thomas Chi kley, a Quaker, 


said of the place, ‘* it is a newly settled town 
‘¢ on Christiana Creek, which I believe will be a 


‘flourishing place, if the inhabitants take care to 
‘‘live in the fear of God.” Under Cathcart the 
Congregation divided ; and the New Side church 
of Lower Brandywine was formed—the other 
portion taking, in process of time, the name of 
Red Clay. Cathcart died in 1754 ; and on the re- 
union, the way was open for the settlement of 
McKennan. 
MARYLAND. 
By E. Hi. 
The early churches gathered by Makemie in 
Maryland, were mainly supplied by him until the 
arrival of Hampton and Macnish, in 1705-6. 
Snow Hill and Pitts’ Creek formed the charge of 
Hampton, from 1706 to1717. Upon his resigna- 
tion, on account of feeble he: alth, he was succeed- 
ed by Samuel Davis, who had labored at . wes, 
Delaware, but whose death occurred in 1725. 
His successors were Hugh Stevenson, cet 172 9) 
to about 1788; and James Scongal, who had 
charge of Snow Hill and ‘‘ the Ferry,” from 1743, 
until his death, in 1746. | Shortly "after this, a 
powerful reviv: al prevailed at ‘* the hang," <a 


GILLETT. 


° en 431, 
t 1b. 619. 
+ He is said by Sprague, (iil., 274,) to have been settled 
over Red Clay, White Clay, and Wilmington. 
Wesster, 409, 
I J, 485. 


| Rehoboth* was now conjoined ; 
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sequently known as Buckingham, and now as 
Berlin—and from 1763 to 1771, Charles Tennent 
was Pastor here, and possibly of Snow Hill. In 
1789, Samuel McMaster was Pastor of Snow Hill, 
Pitts’ Creek, and Rehoboth. 

At Monokin and Wicomoco, George Macnish 
commenced his labors in 1705; and continued 
them until his removal to Jamaica, in 1710. In 
1711, Thomas Bratton succeeded him, but died in 
October, 1712. His place was supplied by Robert 
Lawson, who survived but afew months. The 


ate extended from 1718 till his death in 1734, 
His successor at Monokin was Patrick Glasgow, 
(1736-41 ;) and at Winc omoco, John Rodgers was 
a temporary supply, in 1747, previous to his settle. 
ment at St. George. In 1751, Hugh Henry was 
settled over Monokin and Wicomoco, to which 
and here he re- 
mained till his death, in 1768. His successor at 
the two first was Jacob Ker, whose pastorate ex- 


| tended from 1764 till his death, in 1795. 


; century, 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| where 
| repeatedly visited by Rodgers. 


| had been greatly bles 
| baptized twenty-nine 


| English 


| minister. 


Rehoboth, which thus formed a part of his 
charge, had before the close of the preceding 
enjoyed the labors of Makemie himself.+ 
Upon his death, he was succeeded by John Henry, 
(1710,) who died before September, 1717. In 
1719, John Clement preached to the people of 
** Rehoboth on Pocomoke;” and,in 1724, William 
MecMillian was ‘‘ settled in Virginia ;” and the 
fact that in March after his licensure, Coventry 
petitioned for supplies, renders it not improbable 


| that he was Clements’ successor.t 


Church Hill, in Queen Anne's, was a_ plac 

William Robinson and Samuel Davis be- . 
stowed a portion of their labor, and which was 
On one occasion, 
at this place—where the labors of the two former 
sed—the latter is said to havi 
adults, while many others 
were, at the time, admitted to the Com 
munion.§ Kent County also repeatedly applied 
for and obtained supplics. Patapsco, from its 
trade, drew the attention of Dr. Rey 

nolds, of London, who sent over a contribution 
for the support of the Gospel; and, through his 
agency, Hugh Conn came over to be their 
He was called by the people and in- 
stalled, in the fall of 1715 ; but aftera pastorate of 
four years, he obtained leave to demit his charge 
from ‘‘ the paucity of his flock.” || Heimmediately 
removed to supply the people on the East branch 
of Potomac and. Pomonkey, who had applied for 
a minister. This field of labor is now known as 


same 


* Wenster, 616. 
t The place is sometimes called Coventry, and sometimes 
Rehoboth on Pocomoke. 
+ Wesster, 880, 
§ Ib. 578, 
I 20, 352. 
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Bladensburg ; and here Mr. Conn remained till his 


sudden death, while addressing his people from | 
the pulpit, in 1752. In 1789, James Hunt, men- | 


tioned in the life of William Wirt, was Pastor of 
Bladensburg. 

AtChestertown, John Hamilton was the minister, 
in 1750. He had previously been Pastor of the 
Old Side Congregation of Rehoboth and Monokin. 
He died in 1756. Howell Powell is said to have 
formed an Independent Congregation at a much 
earlier period ; and, in 1727, a grant of land for 
the use of the church was made to ‘* Mr. Samuel 
“Exhill.* 

Somewhere about the year 1690, a settlement 
was made on the Patuxent, and was known sub- 
sequently as Upper Marlborough. The first Pastor 
of the Congregation, which, according to tradition, 
came from Scotland, was Nathanial Taylor, who 
became one of the original members of the First 
Presbytery, and had probably been located on the 
Patuxent for several years previous. His name 
appears, for the last time, on the Minutes in 1709.4 
In the following year Macnish was called as_ his 
successor, but preferred to accept the call to 
Jamaica. In 1713, Daniel McGill was received as 
amember of the Presbytery, and doubtless had 
already commenced his labors on the Patuxent. 
After two or three years, his relations to the 
people ceased to be harmonious ; and, in 1719-20, 
he removed to Potomoke and ‘* put the people in 
‘church order.” He labored for the remainder 
of his days, till his death in 1724, in Delaware ; 
and his successor, sent over by the request of the 


Congregation from London, was John Orme, | 


whose Pastorate continued from 1720 to 1758. 
The first church of Baltimore was formed in 


1763, and its first Pastor was Dr. Patrick Allison, | 
(1763-1802.) His shecessor was Dr. James Inglis. | 


NEW JERSEY. 
3y Rev. E. F. Warrreip, D.D. 
Elizabeth Town was settled in 1665. The land 


was purchased from the Indians of Staten Island, 
' 


in the autumn of 1664. Inthe course of the 
winter and spring following, the associate pur- 
chasers, in considerable number, mostly from Long 


Island, took possession of the ground, and laid | 
At the close of the ensuing | 


out their lots. 


* Wenster, 345. Mr. Powell is meant, probably. 
t The Church of Upper Marlborough has been the cubtect 


of earnest controversy between Dr. Hill and Dr. Hox 
The latter rested his case at first on a manuscript history of 
Dr. Balch, of Georgetown, which Dr. Hill has shown to be 
quite unreliable. The zeal of the latter, however, (or that of 
his advocate Srwp.rx) has carried him too far on some points. 
The pure Scotticism of the Church is by no means proved 
by Dr. Hodge. The Balch letter is at best tradition, which 
historical criticism is forced to regard with some measure of 
distrust; while Macnish, who was called to succeed Taylor 
and McGill, and Orme, who did, in fact, succeed him, had 
the London ministers not only as correspondents but patrons, 
and not one of them was sent out from Scotland. 


ge. | 
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/summer, Captain Philip Carteret, the Governor 
appointed by Lord Berkeley and Sir George Car- 
teret, the English proprietors, arrived with a 
company of servants, and became one of the town 
associates. 

Nearly all of the first settlers had previously 
resided in New England, where some of the 
younger of them were born. The religious char- 
acter of many of them is matter of record. 
They were of the prevailing faith, Calvinists and 
Independents. A large proportion of them had 
been members of the Independent churches of 
| Southampton, Easthampton, and Southold, on 

Long Island, and of New Haven, Wetherstield, 
and Stamford, Connecticut. 

Before their removal from the East end of 
Long Island, they had prevailed upon the Rev. 
Thomas James, Pastor of the church of East- 
hampton, to emigrate with them and become their 
Pastor. At the last hour, he yielded to the solici- 
tations of his people, and gave up all thoughts of 
removal. 

At what point of time the first settlers organized 
their church cannot now, in the absence of docu- 
mentary and traditionary information, be deter- 

|mined. Their well known character as religious 
men makes it certain that it was one of the first 
concerns that engaged their attention. It is safe 
to say that it was not later than the summer of 

1665. It was, undoubtedly, the first church 

constituted by English people, in the Province of 

New Jersey, antedating the church of Newark at 
| least two years. 

At this period, Preshyterianism had not been 
transplanted, organically, to the Western world, 
save in connection with the Reformed Dutch 
Church in the Colony of New Netherland. The 
churches planted by the New England emigrants 
were all of the type to which they had been ac- 
customed at home. They were both Congrega- 
| tional and Independent, being designated generally 

by the latter name. Such was the ancient church 
of Elizabeth Town. 

Among those who had emigrated from Con- 
| necticut, and founded, in 1667, the town of 
| Newark, was the Rev. JereEmMrAm Peck. He was 
the eldest son of Deacon William Peck, of New 
Haven, but was born in London, England, about 
1623. Mather, in his JZeccatompolis, men- 
| tions him among the graduates of Harvard Col- 
| lege, in 1654, but his name is not found in the 
Triennial Catalogue. He, probably, was a student 
| there, from 1637 to 1639, but did not graduate, 

as the family, at the latter date, removed from 
| Boston to New Haven. Or he may have been 
there at a later period. In 1656, he taught school 
at Guilford, where, on the twelfth of November, 
he married Joanna, daughter of Robert Kitchell. 

After his marriage, he taught, in 1660-1, ‘‘ Latin, 
| ‘*Greek, and Hebrew,” at the Grammar School 
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in New Haven. 
of the church of Saybrook, Connecticut, remain- | 
ing there until 1666, when he returned to Guilford; 

and the next year, with his wife and five children, 

accompanied his father-in-law to Newark. As 
the venerable Pierson was in charge of the Newark 
church, and Mr. Peck’s ministerial services were 
not necded there, he was induced, in 1668, the 
yearafter his coming, toremov eto Elizabeth Tow n, 

and thus became their first Pastor, continuing to 
serve as such until the autumn of 1678, when he 
accepted a call to the newly-organized church of 
Greenwich, Connecticut. In 1690, he became 
the first minister of the church of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, being then in the sixty-eight year of 
his age. In this position he continued until his 
death, ontheseventh of June, 1699. The numerous 
family of Pecksin Fairfield county, Connecticut, 
and their branches all over the land, are his de- 
scendants. 

The second pastor of the church of Elizabeth 
Town was the Rev. Serum Fiercuer. He had 
been settled in the ministry at Wells and Saco, in 
Maine, and at Southampton, Long Island. He 
had previously resided in New Hampshire, being 
a member of the church of Hampton. The date 


and place of his birth are not certainly known. 
He was the son of Robert Fletcher, of Concord, 
Massachusetts, but was born, probably, in Eng- | 


land. He married before 1655, Mary, daughter 


of Brian Pendleton, of Portsmouth, New Hamp- | 
His | 


shire, afterwards of Winter Harbor, Maine. 
sister, Hope Fletcher, was married, before 1650, 
to Rev. Samuel Stone, of Middletown, Con- 
necticut. He settled at Wells, in 1655, 
Saco, in 1662 
pelled his removal from that part of the country, 
At the close of 1676, or early in 1677, he came to 
Southampton, Long Island, and continued in 


charge of the church there until 1679, when, or | 


soon after, he removed to this town. His ministry 
here was short. In his correspondence with Pre- 
sident Incrc Mather, he complains, on the 
twenty-fifth of March, 1681, of being ‘‘ much 
‘molested with Quakers,” led on by ‘a 
‘*schoolem',” of Scotch extraction, who had 
previously been ‘* a Popish Priest,” ‘* by name 
**John Urgquehart.” In the May following, he 
married, as his second wife, Mary, the widow of 
Henry Pierson, of Southampton, Long Island. 
In August, 1682, he was removed by death. His 
estate was valued at five hundred and fifty-nine 
pounds, five shillings, and eight pence, of which 
his books were estimated at one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds four shillings and four pence. 
His libr: wy must have been large for the times. 
Who succeeded Mr. Fletcher, during the next 
five years, is not known. The church was, prob- 
ably, dependent upon temporary supplic s. In 


Ase 


1687, they united in a call to the Rev. Jonn Har- | was ordained on the twentieth of May, 


In 1661, he was settled as Pastor | | 





and at | 
The Indian War of 1675 com. | 
| mestic history of the town, at the close of the 


| SO largely in the history of Peter 
his pre decessor, William Kieft. 


| the Grammar 
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RIMAN, of New Haven, Connecticut, then in the 
fortieth year of his age, and the father of six 
children. His ministry here began on the thirtieth 
of September, 1687, and was continued nearly 
eighteen years. 

Iie was born at New Haven, where he was 
baptized on the twenty-fourth of January, 1647- 
8. He was trained from childhood under the eye 
of that rigid old Puritan, Rev. John Davenport. 


| In his thirteenth year he came under the instruc- 


tion of Jeremiah Peck, the first Pastor of that 
church, at that time Principal of the Grammar 
School at New Haven. He graduatedgin 1667, at 
Harvard College, his name sté tanding at the head of 
his class. During the next twenty years he was 
occupied, at one time as Principal of the Hopkins 
Grammar School in his native town; at other 
times as a preacher at New Haven, East Haven, 
and Wallingford, Connecticut, also at South- 
ampton, Long Island, and again as a practical 
surveyor. As early as 1678, he married Hannah, 
the daughter of Richard Bryan, the richest man 
in Milford, Connecticut, who survived him several 
years. 

His salary was sixty pounds a year. He re- 
ceived, also, a grant of one hundred acres of 
land, which, as well as his parish, he cultivated 
diligently. He was aman of great exactness and 
regularity. One of his account books, a long, 


| narrow folio, has survived, in good condition, the 


ravages of time. This book covers the period 
from 1694 until his death. It has a debtor and 
creditor account with each of his parishioners, in 
which every particular of produce, etc., received 
in payment of his salary, is duly entered, and 
from which may be gathered much of the do- 


seventeenth century. He rémained in charge of 
the church until his death, which occurred sud- 
denly, on Monday, the twentieth of August, 1705. 

Their fourth minister was the Rev. SAmvuE: 
Metyen. He was a grandson of the old Patroon 
of Staten Island, Cornelius Melyn, who figures 
Stuyvesant, and 
Jacob, the father 
of Samuel, was one of the founders of the town, 
and a man of considerable influence. He re- 
moved to New York, in 1674, and, some fifteen 
years later, to Boston, where he died in December, 
1706. 

Samuel was baptized, with a brother and sister, 
on the seventh of August, 1677, in the Dutel 
Church, New York. He was born about 1675, at 
New York; and, on the removal of the family to 
Boston, entered Harvard College, where he gra 
duated in 1696. In 1700, he was the teacher of 
School of Hadley, Massachusetts. 
studied theology with Mr. Harriman, 
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colleague of Mr. Harriman and, at his decease, 


was left in sole charge of the congregation. Just | 


before this date, an Episcopal missionary found 
his way to the town and succeeded in gathering a 
small congregation. Previous to this, for forty 
years, the town and the parish were coterminous, 
the affairs of the latter being transacted in 
‘town mecting, according to the New England 
‘* custom.” 


The ministry of Mr. Melyen seems not to have | 


been successful or acceptable. His connection | 


with the church terminated in 1707, although he 


continued to reside with the people until his de- | 


cease, in May, 1711. His lost years were passed 


under a cloud. 
improbably, with intemperance. An indictment 
against him, for some misdemeanor not on record, 
was pending at his death. He died unmarried, 
leaving his property mostly to his sister, Abigail, 
of Boston, afterwards the second wife of Chief- 
justice Samuel Sewall. 
|To Be CONTINUED. | 


Il.—ANALOGY BETWEEN THE 
NAMES IN JAPAN, AND THE 
PROPER NAMES IN THE 
STATES. 

By Proressor E. F. Rockwet., of Davison 

CoLLEeGE, N. C. 


PROPER 
INDIAN 
UNITED 


With regard to the original peopling of this 
Continent, so far as the evidence of language 


goes, Whitney, 
BR 


remarks (Puge 331): ‘*The linguistic condition 


Tradition charges him, and not | 
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“fact, fully confirmed by the observations of the 
‘*explorers of the route for the Russian-American 
‘*telegraph, that the waters of Behring’s Straits 
‘are frozen over probably every year as late as 
** April, and that intercourse, at present, is con- 
‘*stant by means of canoes in summer between 
‘*the Asiatic and American sides. As another 
‘*fact relating to the same question, we may 
‘* state that, while the Asiatic projection, near 
‘* Behring’s Straits is almost a sterile rocky waste, 
‘the opposite coast presents a much more invit- 
‘ing appearance, abounding in trees and shrubs. 
‘* Moreover, the climate, when we pass south- 
‘ward of the peninsula of Alaska, is of a genial 
‘character, the temperature continuing nearly 
‘¢the same, as far down as Oregon. 

‘* We may add to the foregoing, that the pres- 
‘*ent inhabitants of the countries contiguous to 


| ** Behring’s Straits, on the two sides, in manners, 


‘*customs, and physical appearance, are almost 
‘*identical.” 

The language of the Japanese is represented as 
isolated, and as ‘‘ having no representatives, or 
‘¢near kindred on the main land.” ‘‘Itis of a 
‘simple phonetic structure (its syllables being 
‘*almost always composed of a single consonant 
‘¢with the following vowel), and fluent and easy 
‘‘of utterance.”* And without knowing any- 
thing about either that or the Indian languages 
of this country ; and looking only at the forms 
and endings of the words, their ring and sounds 


! when uttered, we could not but notice the strik- 


On the Siudy of Language, | 


‘“‘of America and the state of our knowledge | 


‘concerning it being such as we have here seen, 
“it is evident how futile must be at present any 
‘attempt to prove by the evidence of language 
“the peopling of our Continent from Asia, or 
‘from any other part of the world outside. We 
“have already noticed that a relationship is as- 
“serted to exist between the Eskimo branch of 
‘American language and a dialect or two in the 
“extreme North-east of Asia; but the fact that 
“it is a specifically Eskimo relationship is 
‘sufficient to prove its worthlessness as a help to 
“the explanation of the origin of 
‘language in general, and to make it probable 
“that the communication there has been from 
“America to Asia, not the contrary.” .. J 
“do not myself expect that valuable light will 
“ever be shed upon the subject by linguistic 
“evidence.” 

In the Report of the 
1866, (Page 345,) the Honorary Seeretary, Joseph 
Henry, remarks, ‘‘'The migrations on the Am- 
‘‘erican continents have principally been from 
“the North to South, and it is an interesting 


le ‘ i ‘ 
Smithsonian Tnstitution, 


American | 


jof Greek 


ing similarity, in these respects, between the 
proper names as found on the map of Japan, and 
many of the names given to places, rivers, etc., 
in this country, by the aboriginal inhabitants. 
We think that any person reading the following 
table of these names in parallel columns, must be 
struck with the astonishing similarity ; and if 
the references to the States and Territories where 
our Indian words are found, were removed, some 
persons, at least, would find it difficult to deter- 
mine which belonged to one Continent and which 
to the other. More than that, let a person take 
an Atlas, and, commencing with Eastern Asia, 
except on the coast, come West through Siberia 
and Europe, and in the Russian, Slavonic, Teu- 
tonic, Celtic, Greek and Latin names, he will not 
find those of the same prevailing form, ending, 
and general sound. He will find sk, ik, sky, ny, 
ov, ska, burg, borg, berg, feld, stadt, heim, ville, 
wick, ich, caster, chester, field, bridge, ham, 
stead, ford, ton, don, town, &c., &c, 

Let him look through the immense catalogue 
and Latin proper names in Webster's 
Dictionary, and he will tind very few like these : 
the nearest, in form and sound, we think, will be 
found on the map of South-eastern Africa, 


* Whitney, 


Study of Language, 828. 
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Proper Names in 
Japan. 


Akune. 


Baugo, Atago, 
Jonago. 


Itaigawa, Mika- 
wa. 
Kanagawa, Kan- 
azawa. 

Goto. 


Togo, Hiogo, 
Noyaoka, Na- 
heoka. 


Kaga. 


Tsikugo, Usuki. 
Fiuga, Suruga. 


Tanega. 


Nagasaka, Susa- 
ki. 


Takasaki, Itaka. 

Iwami. 

Kotok, Sikok, 
Xicoco. 


Koroma. 


Yokuhama. 
Wakajama, Tok- 
jama. 

Amakusa. 


Fitojosi, Idsusi. 


Takada. Takasa- 
da. 


HISTORICAL 


Proper Names among the In- 
dians, mostly in the United | 
States 


Aquone, N. C. 
kony, Miss. | 
Conewaugo, Pa; Conewago, 
Pa.; Chicago; Chisago, 
Minn.; Owego, N. Y.; 
Winnebago, Ill. ; Oswego, 
N. Y. ; Sebago. 
Ottawa, Ill. ; Oshawa, Minn. ; 
Ojebbewa, Chippewa. 
Kanhawa, Va.; Netawaka, | 
Kansas ; Tuscarawas, Ohio. 
Otto, Ill. ; Toto, Ind. ; Otoe, 
Neb. ; Wyandot, Mo. 
Tioga, Pa.; Ladoga, Ind. ; 
Anakoka La; Neoga, 


: Oconee, Yo- 


Ill. ; Cahoka, Mo.; Ioka, | 
Ind. ; Timoka, Fla. ; Cano- | 


ga, Saratoga, N. Y.; Auo- 
ka, Minn. ; Conestoga, Pa. ; 
Garoga, N. Y.; Witoga, 
Minn. ; Cuyahoga, O. 

Tucasaga, N. C.; Onondago, | 
N. Y. ; Wawaka, Ind. 

Mikasuki, Ark.; Muskoki. 

Cayuga, Miss. ; Iuka, Miss. ; 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Chat- 
tuga, Ga. 

Talladega, Ala. ; 
Minn. ; Omaha. 

Lahaska, Pa. ; Itaska, Minn. ; 
Onalaska, Wis.; Alaska, 
Nebraska. 

Chuquisaka. 

Miami, O. ; Itawamba. 

Otok, Neb. ; Poutotok, Miss. ; 
Ottokee, O.; Keokuk, A- 
roostok, Me.; COurrituk, 
Okrakoke, N. C.; Ned- 
dock, Sagadohock, Me.:;: 
Hockhocking, O. ; Okono- | 
ko, Wahalak, Orinoko, 
Roanoke. 

Sonoma, Cal.; Tullahoma, 
Coahoma, Tuscahoma, Talla- 
homa, Miss. 

Tehama, Cal. ; Alabama. 

Wahjamega, Bahama, Ataka- | 
ma. 

Tuscalusa, Ala. ; Appanuse, 
Ind. ; Atacosa, Tex. ; Coos- | 
a, Ala. 

Winooski, Wis.; Sanduski, 
O.;  Yalabusha, Miss. ; 
Marissusa, Cal. 

Canada. Towanda, Pa; ; Wan- 


da, Ill. 


Waseka, 


| Akida, Neda. 


Wodawara, Kek- 


| Iamato, 


| By 


| “tending that it 
| «¢ The governour (whose right indeed itis, for till 
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Oneida. 

Wabasha, Minn. ; Waukesha, 
Wis. ; Kaskasia, Il. 

Niagara, Waushara, 
Tuscarora, N. Y.. 
raro, Pa.; Koro, 
Niobrara, Neb. ; 
N. Mex. 

Dacota; Tecolota, N. 
Toronto, Wiscotta, 
Zumbrota, Minn. ; 
Mich. ; Minnesota. 

Waukesma, Mich. ; Nesham- 
ok, Pa. 

Wauseon, Mohegan, Waukee- 
gan, Ill. ; Wawpun, Wis. 
Ozan, Ark. ; Wiskonsin ; Ow- 
atanna, Minn, ; Susquehan- 

na, Pa. 


Wakasa, Takase. 


Wis. ; 


’ 


Okto- 
Wis. ; 


’ 


Socorro, 


ara, Kamaku- 


ra. 


Todo, 
Nagato, Kubo- 
da. 


Mex. : 
Wis : 
Wiota, 


Nakasima, Hali- 
ma. 
Japan, Niphon. 


Kinkwasan. 


In the Histortcat MaGazrne for August, 1866, 
(I., x., 248,) are given some proper names from 
the Seminole and Mikasuke languages, of the 
same general form and sound as the above—Isto- 


| poga, Halpatioka, Wewika, Pilatka, Oclawaha, 


Homosasa, Alaqua, Etawa, Oklokue, ete. 
It would be very strange, indeed, if there 


| were no relation between our Indian languages 


and that of Japan, when the prevailing form, 

ending, and sound of proper names are so near 

alike in both countries. E. F. R. 
Davipson CoLLeGE, N. C. 


IV.—WORK AND MATERIALS FOR AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY.—Conrinven. 


GrorRGE H. Moore, Esq., LipRARIAN OF THE 
New York Historica Socrery. 

12.—Rev. Natrnanren Warp—His Massacnuv- 

IN 1641 


HovusE 


sETTs ELEecrion SERMON AND HIS 
ComMons 


IN 1647. 


SERMON BEFORE 
IN 1647. 


THE OF 


His Repiy To Gorton 

Wrixturor’s Journal furnishes the only account 
of the Election Sermon preached by the Simple 
Cobler, in 1641, of which wehave any knowledze. 
‘*Some of the freemen, without the consent of 
‘the magistrates or governour, had chosen Mr. 
‘* Nathaniel Ward to preach at this court, pre- 
was a part of their liberty. 


“the Court be assembled the freemen are but 
‘private persons) would not strive about it, for 
‘though it did not belong to them, yet if they 
‘* would have it, there was reason to yield it to 
“‘them. Yet they had no great reason to choose 
‘shim, though otherwise very able, seeing he had 
‘* cast off his pastor's place at Ipswich, and was 
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“now no minister by the received determination 
«of our churches. In his sermon he delivered 
“many useful things, but in a moral and politi- 
‘‘ceql discourse, grounding his propositions much 

“upon the old Roman and Grecian governments, 
“which sure is an errour, for if religion and the 
“word of God makes men wiser than their 
‘neighbours, and these times have the advantage 
‘of all that have gone before usin experience and 
“ observation, it is probable that by all these 
“helps, we may better frame rules of govern- 
4‘ment for ourselves than to receive others upon 
‘“‘the bare authority of the wisdom, justice, &., 
‘‘of those heathen Commonwealths. 
“other things, he advised the people to keep all 


| ecclesiastical polity which it established. 


| On the ninth of June, 
Among | 


“their magistrates in an equal rank, and not give | 


‘‘more honour or power to one than to another, 
‘which is easier to advise than to prove, seeing 
“itis against the practice of Israel (where some 
‘were rulers of thousands, and some but of tens) 
‘and of all nations known or recorded. 


“Another advice he gave that magistrates should | 


“not give private advice, and take knowledge of 
“any man’s cause before it came to public hear- 
“ing, This was debated after in the general 

“Court, where some of the deputies moved to have 
“it ordered. But it was opposed by some of the 
‘‘magistrates upon these reasons: 1. Because we 


“must then provide lawyers to direct men in | 


“their causes. 2, The magistrates must not grant 
“out original process, as now they do, for to 
“ what end are they betrusted with this, 


‘action, that they might either divert the suit, if 
“the cause be unjust, or direct it in a right course, 
“if it be good. 
“trate hath opportunity to end many differences 
“ina friendly way, without charge to the parties, 
“or trouble to the court. 4. It prevents many 
‘‘ difficulties and tediousness to the court to under- 
‘stand the cause aright (no advocate being al- 
* lowed, and the parties being not able, for the 

“most part to open the cause fully and clearly, 

“especially in public.) 5. It is allowed in crim- 
“inal causes, and why not in civil. 6. 
‘‘to be prejudiced, 
“ful and useful, 


answer, if the thing be law- 
it must not be laid aside for the 


“temptations which are incident to it, for in the | 


“least duties men 


are exposed to great tempta- 
**tions.”” 


Ilistory of New England : ii., 35,36. 
Mr. Savage very justly observes that ‘‘theadvice 
“of the preacher was good, notwithstanding the 
“above formidable array of arguments against 
it.” We could well exchange a good many 
scraps of theology, etc., of the time, even from 
the writings of Winthrop himself, for a copy 
of the “‘moraland politic rn ae 
the Greek and Roman history with which the 
‘some time pastor of Ipswich and stilla preacher ” 


but that | 
‘they should take notice of the (cause of the) | 


3y this occasion the magis- | 


Whereas | 
“it is objected that such magistrate is in danger | 


| ** their 


, none may take a 
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instructed the Massachusetts General Court, edify- 
ing the representatives of the people, if not some 
of the magistrates. Such a commentary on the 
code of laws (of which he was also the author) 
adopted in thesame year, would indeed be invalu- 
able as disclosing the foundations of the civil and 
Espec- 
ially in view of the fact that those laws have 
directly or indirectly entered into, and powerful- 
ly influenced, the entire subsequent legislation of 
a majority of the United States. 

Ward wentto England in the winterof 1646-47. 
1647, he wasappointed to 
preach before the House of Commons, on the 
next day of public humiliation. Mr. Daniel 
Cawdrey, who had been appointed on the twenty- 
sixth of May, had just been excused. The other 
preacher for the day was Dr. Thomas Manton. 
Ward appears to have given as little satisfaction 
to the House of Commons, in England, in 1647, as 


| he had, six years before, to the Magistrates in 


Massachusetts. Mr. Manton received the thanks 
of the House, and was requested to print his ser- 
mon, with the usual privilege, but no further 
notice of Mr. Ward appears upon the Journal of 
the House. 

Rushworth refers to the various preachers upon 
the occasion—two before the Lords ‘‘and Mr, 
‘*Ward and Mr. Mainton (sic) before the Com- 

‘mons, Ses had Thanks, and ordered to print 
‘rmons, save only Mr. Ward, who gave 
- Offence.” Historical Collections : vi. 596. 

Fortunately, however, we are not left to con- 
jecture as to the character of his discourse and 
the causes of offence. The sermon was printed 
and, although extremely rare, is still accessible.* 


| **A | Sermon | preached | before the Honourable 


‘*}fouse of | Commons | at their late Monethly 
‘* Fast, being on | Wednesday, June 30, 1647. | 
‘* By Nathaniel Ward, Minister of Gods Word, 
** | London, | Printed by R. I. for Stephen 
‘* Bowtell at the signe | of the Bible in Pope’s- 
**head Alley | 1647.” 


Bowtell the Bookseller, informs the 
Reader that he publishes this sermon, which by a 
special providence came into his hands without 
the knowledge or consent of the author. Indeed, 
the author, in a letter to some friends accompany- 
ing a copy of the Sermon, expressly desires that 
copy *‘but such as are wise, 
‘Cand friends to me, and hi we no itch to publish 
“it.” He found the chief ‘ things which pleased 
‘¢not,” were his interest in the King and his criti- 
cism of the doings ef the Army. It will not 
surprise any who are familiar with his other writ- 
ings, that some of his phrases met with little 


St ‘phen 


* The c opy we use belongs to the very valuable library of 


. L. M. Bartow, Esq., to whose kindness we are always in-~ 
| Get yted as often as he has the opportunity to show it. 
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favor. In his ‘‘ perswading so much to lament the 
‘‘King,” he acknowledges that he ‘‘let fall one 
‘**yedundant expression.” 

Respecting the exceptional usage he met with at 
the hands of the House, he says, ‘‘ I trust I shall 
‘“‘not be grieved that I was not thanked or 
‘‘ ordered to print. I am not only above, but 
‘“averse to both. Ihave had more thankesthen I 
‘can tell what to do with, and many justifie 
‘*me I feare too much, and more importunity to 
** print it than I have or shall listen to, for I see 
*¢the nakednesse of it well enough, this I acknow- 
“ledge grieves me sadly, that comming a hard 
‘¢ Winter voyage over the vast Raging Seas* to 
‘¢doe what service I could to my Country, in pre- 
‘*serving Truth and promoting Peace; I am ob- 
“structed so farasIam. Iam not ignorant that 
‘**there are some troubled at my being here, and 
‘¢ watching an opportunity to weaken me and my 
‘‘worke, which I have attended faithfully, meek- 
‘“‘ly and not without some successe, but I am 
«not altogether discouraged.” 

The Sermon is from Ezekiel xix, 14, and is re- 


| 
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**charge, God hath betrusted any of the sonnegs 
‘‘of men with, is publick authority. 

‘iT. That no man can sinne a greater sinn 
‘‘aoainst God and Men, then to cast the honou 
**and power of authority in the dust: The sinn 
‘* »eainst the Holy Ghost excepted. 

“III. That besides the Mal-Administrations of 
**covernment by Magistrates themselves, there js 
‘**no readier way to prostitute it, then to suffer vil 
‘*men to blaspheme and spit in the face of au. 
‘ thority. 

‘STITT. That if Rulers once lay publick authori 
‘*ty wast, they will find it the ditficultest pice 
‘¢work that ever mortal men tooke in hands to 
‘‘raise it up again to its due height, and tr 
‘¢ streneth.” 

His main point in all was that of his text—th 
want of ‘‘the Strong Rod, to be a Scepter to 
‘rule ;” and his main offence undoubtedly was in 
his favor towards the King. ‘‘ Yet,” said he, ‘if ] 
‘‘may believe myself, hot or. cold, I am_ fam 


| **from being a Malignant as any man that heard 


plete with characteristic wit and wisdom. ‘* When | 


**a State hath brought itself to that passe that the 
‘* scepters of authority, and powers of Government 
“‘ are wasted and weakened, it is a lamentation, and 
‘* shall bee for a lamentation. With the failure of 
** Dominion or Authority, all political order failes 
‘*__ Religion failes—Justice failes-—Strength failes 
‘¢__Wealth failes. When good Government failes, 


‘‘then the beauty and honour of a state failes— | 


* Peace failes which is the soile of all felicity.” 

His application is in lamentation for the Royal 
Scepter—the King; the National Scepter, or the 
Parliament ; and especially that ‘‘ its constitution 
**is so Heterogeneous, dissimular and Contramixt” 
and its deficiencies in administration so apparent. 
His lamentation for the Martiall Scepter, or the 
Army, is very striking and emphatic ; and he 
condemns themvery strongly, as having begun so 
vast and strange an enterprise without warrant, 
doubtless referring especially to the seizure of the 
King. He continues the burden of his cry to the 
whole State and people, and prefaces his conclu- 
sions by saying, ‘* Thad thought to have spoken 
*“*somewhat of Ecclesiasticall and Domesticall 
**Scepters, and how weakned Scepters might be 
** restored to their strength, so far as belongs to a 
‘Divine: But fearing that the State is at this 
‘** present in too violent and hot a Paroxisme to 
**take physick, and that it would cost more time 
**than can be allowed, I shall here conclude with 
**these few conclusions, which I take to be ever- 
** lasting truthes. 

“T. That the highest honour, and weightiest 


*This passage confirms the opinion that Ward sailed 
from Massachusetts, with Winslow, in December, 1646,.— 
Winthrop, ii., 167, note. 


| **can do no wrong.” 


!the Public Fast Sermons 


| **the two Houses; 


**me.” Other interesting passages might be cited, 
which would illustrate the character and prin 
ciples of the man, but we forbear—trusting to se 
the volume ina reprint, which it richly deserves. 
Nearly a century after its appearance, it was 
brought forward again in the discussions which 
grew out of the publication of Neal’s History of 
the Puritans. Dr. Zachary Grey, in his Zeamina- 
tion of that work, answering a statement of 
Richard Baxter, refers to Ward’s Sermon of 1647. 
Baxter had said that ‘‘ in all the Fast-Sermons that 
‘*T have read for some years after the beginning 
‘of the War, I have met with no Reflections 
‘upon the Person of the King, but a Religiou 
‘‘observation of that Political Maxim, The King 
Dr. Grey proceeds to show 
that Baxter was wrong, by copious extracts from 
from 1640 to 1648, 
and challenges the production of more than one 
single instance in which there ‘s such a regard for 
the King, as asserted by Mr. Baxter. He continues 
‘There is but one Instance of this kind, that 
**T can find in the Sermons preached befor 
and that is of Mr. Nathani 
“* Ward, who spoke favourably of the King, and 
**of bringing him back again to his Parliament 
“in the following words: {| Fast-Sermon before 
“the Commons, June 30, 1647. printed without 
*‘any Order of that House:] ‘ Let us lament and 
***mourn for our Royal Sceptre, that he i 
** ‘weakened, and unfitted to rule; let us lament 
***his personal Sorrows; Pity should be shewn 
***to him that is in Affliction: let us lament that 
‘*¢he is deprived of his Royal Consort, and 
** «Children, the Supports and Delights of Nature, 
***the sweet / of Human Affection; 
“ ‘deprived of his wonted Honour and Attend 


‘*Sance, his Nobility and Compeers ; deprived o! 


Objects 
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‘* ‘his wonted menial Servants, and attended with 
‘military Guards, (unwelcome and ungrateful 
«to him ;) deprived of his wonted Liberty ; these 
“ ‘things must needs make him a 
“* Sorrows; however his Heart is supported, he 
« ¢eannot but look upon himself as a Man under 
“God's Black Rod. If God would soften our 
“ ‘Hearts, to lament him as we ought, it isprobable 
‘the would soften his Heart to lament his 
*Subjects as he ought.’ They did not present 
“him with a piece of Plate as usual, (especially 
“ where Treason and Rebellion were the main drift 
‘of the Discourse) nor desire him to print his 
“Sermon, 
mins he took, according to Custom: a Favour 
“that Iam confident was scarce ever refused to 
‘any one before, in the Compass of seven Years ; 
‘as appears from a compleat Collection of the 
‘Sermons before the two Houses, from November 
61640, to February 1648, now in the publick 
“Library at Cambridge.” Grey’ 
Examination &c., 401-2. 

Another spicy ‘pe arformance of this venerable 
Puritan be longs to the same year in which his 
Simple Cobler and the Sermon before the Com- 
mons were printed. Samuel Gorton’s famous 
tract against the authorities of Massachusetts had 


been published not long before Ward arrived in | , 
In it Gorton accused Ward among | 


England. 
those who had insidiously attempted to ‘ get 
* occasion against them,” when he was imprisoned 
with his followers by the Massachusctts author- 
ities, in 1643. 

“Old Mr. Ward, once Lecturer at St. Michael's, 
“in Cornhill, London, came tothe prison window, 
“and called to him, one of our society, namely 
“Richard Carder, who had once lived near to- 
“gether in Essex. Mr. Ward seemed to be much 
“affected, being a man knows how to put himself 


Man of | 


or return him Thanks for the great | 


s Impartial 


i “Shad so inuch reverence 


“into passion, desired the said Richard, that if he | 


“had done or said anything 
“good conscience renounce, 
“recant it, and he hoped the Court 
‘very merciful; and saith he, it shall be no dispar- 
“agement unto you; for hereis ourreverend elder, 
** Mr. Cotton, who ordinarily preacheth that public- 
“ly one year, that the next year he publicly repents 


that he could with 


he desired him to | 
would be | 


“of, andshewshimself very sorrowful for it to the | 


“Congregation; so that (saith he) it will be no 
“disgrace for you to recant in such a 
Simplicitie 2 D» fence, ete.—Rhode 
torical Colle:tions ii. 122. note. 

“Old Mr. Ward's” notice is to be found in the 
rare tract published by Edward Winslow, in 


case, 


Island Hist- 


» | 


| ‘Sand Passo nf nyced the he 
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Ward was in London and furnished it himself: 
Winslow says— 


“In pag. 53, as he abuseth others, so Mr. 

*€ Cotton and Mr. Ward, in affirming that Mr. 
‘¢ Ward put himself into a passion, and stirred 
‘‘up Carder to recant, &e., as being no discredit 
‘*to him, because Mr. Cvtton ordinarily preached 
**that publiquely once a yeare, which the next 
‘*vear he recants, &c. But Mr. Ward being in 
**Towne, a man well knowne and reputed, I 
‘shewed him the Booke, and hee gave mee 
‘*thanks, and returned this answer to it verbatim : 
‘*Samuel Gorton having made mee a Margent 
‘note in the 53 page of his Booke, I hold myself 
called te » make this answer to it ; I cannot call 
to ming that ever I knew or spake with such a 
Man as ‘Tile hard Carder, nor that ever I hi ad any 
‘speech with any prisoner at a window, nor 
should 1 need it in New England, where there 
‘is lilk rey r nough give nfor conference with prison- 
‘ers in more free and convenie nt places. This 
- I reme mber, that one Robert Potter who avent 
in the same Ship with mee into New England, 
and EUPLESSING by the way 80 much honesty and 
godliness as ga ined my qood opinion and affec- 
toward him: I he wing that hee was 
‘afte ‘ted with Samuel Gortons blasphe mous con- 
ceits and Cc wrriagqe 8, and th 7 efure nor 0 impris- 
oned with him, I went to visit him, and having 
Tree speech with him in the open prison yard, 
who shedding many teares might happily move 
my ap ct ion toh im, aoh ich Samuel 
called passion 2 After some debate 
T remember I used a 
‘speech to hin to this effect: That hee should 
dove well a ud wis ly to Ve the such acknowl dge- 
“ment of his errours as his Conscience would 
permit ; telling him that Mr. Cotton whom hee 
“Ll in Old England, and 
“* New, had given a godly example in that kinde, 
. by a publique ACKHO? 
Fast d uy wit 


when errours 


tions 


metoe Upresse 
Gorton 


‘ahout his new opinions, 


“ 


oledgement a solemn 
h WuUtny teares , That in the time 
were so stirring, God leaving him 
‘for atime. h af Nintoa spirituall slumber ; and 
‘had it not been for the watehfulnesse of his breth- 

renthe H'ders, &e.. hee might have slept on; and 
. ble ssed G vd very Oordially for awaken ing him, 
‘and was very thankefull to his Brethren, 
‘ew eee a im, a ud fu it h " Ine sse tow trds 
“him: w v hee honoured God not a little, 
rts of his hearers ; 
** and therefore it would bee no shame, for him to 


upon 


for their 


| és doe the like. 


answer to Gorton’s appeal to the public through | 


the press—from the accusation and censure of 
ths it Seven-Headed Church Government united 

‘in New England.” The entire tract is very able; 
but no portion of it could be more to the point-—for 


Hist. Mac, Vou. mur. 10 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


** Concerning Mr. Cotton, I worthy, I 
would presume to speake that now of him, 
“ahich Ihave said more then many times of him 
‘‘elswhere, That I hold him such an eminent 
‘ Worthy of Christ, as very few others have at- 
‘tained unto him ; and that I hold my selfe not 


were 
“cc 
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“‘aorthy to wipe his slippers for matters of grace, 
‘* learning and industry in the worke of God. 

‘* For the Author Samuel Gorton, myself and 
“others farre more judicious, take him to bee 
“*a man whose spirit is starke drunk with blas- 
‘*phemies and insolencies, a corrupter of the 
“« Truth, and a disturber of the Peace where ever 
‘the comes: I intreat him to read Titus I. 13, 
“with an humble heart, and that is the greatest 
** harm I wish him.” i 


“Thus much” (adds Winslow) ‘‘of the 
«* Answer and Testimony of that Reverend and 


** Grave Divine, wherein the Reader may see how | 


**Mr. Gorton abuseth all men, by casting mire 
*‘and dirt in the faces of our best deserving In- 
**struments.” LHypocrisie Unmasked: 76,77. 


13.—GILEs FrMIN AND HIS VARIOUS WRITINGS. * 


Calamy’s notices of Giles Firmin, in his Ac- 
count of the Non-conformists (Page 295) and the 
Continuation (Page 458) furnish the principal 
source of information respecting his personal his- 
toy. He received his education in that famous 
“nursery for the Puritans,” the University of Cam- 


bridge, and with Dyer’s Mad Puritan he could say | 


“In the house of Pure Emanuel 
“T had my education.” 

Ackermann's Iistory of the University of Cam- 
bridge, contains a brief sketch of his life. 

**Giles Firmin, M. D. born in Suffolk 1617, 
‘* educated at this college [Emanuel | from whence 
‘**he repaired to New England, ‘to enjoy,’ as he 
** said, ‘ liberty of conscience,’ and there practiced 
*fasa physician, with great success. He after- 
** wards returned, entered into orders, and became 
** minister at Shalford, in Essex, whence he was 
**ejected by the Act of Uniformity : and resum- 
**ing his former occupation, continued to practice 
**it till his death at the age of 80, in 1697. He 
“was a considerable writer in the controversial 
** divinity of the day.” Ackermann : ii. 254-5. 

The Serious Question Stated, &c., 4to. London, 
1651, appears to have been his first publication. 
We have met with the title 
the Quakers: 4to. London. 1650--but this is 


probably an error in the date of a sermon after- | 


wards published against that sect. The Serious 
Question is ‘that little Tract upon this question 
**(denying some Children Baptism] which the 
**uncivill carriage of some, in the Congregation, 


**when I had delt lovingly with them in private | 


** before, forced me to print.” Separation Ex- 


* These memoranda were chiefly intended for the use of 
Mr. John Ward Dean of Boston (whose liberal and consci- 
entionus fidelity to History makes it at once a pleasure and a 
duty to serve him) and at his suggestion and request are | 
printed here. 


A Sermon against | 
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amined: Page 44. He speaks elsewhere of this— 
“T would not baptize all in a Parish, though 
‘**T was affronted openly in the Church.” Brief 
Review : Page 27. 
The Serious Question was followed in the next 
year (1652) by Separation Examined, etc., a 
highly interesting tract. Most of his writings 
contain references to New England or his New 
England experiences, and occasionally throw a 
stray gleam of light into obscure points. In his 
| Epistle Dedicatory to this tract, he says of the 
| champions of Independency, ‘‘I have observed 
| ‘*few people that come to stand up for Inde- 
‘pendency, but they grow very tender (as they 
‘call it) towards corrupt Opinions, if not 
‘*Jeavened with them themselves, not allowing a 
‘* Minister to speak against them.” And again 
he says (Page 19) ‘** There was a report when 
‘‘T wasin New England, that a Carpenter re-bap- 
| **tized Mr. Williams, and then he did re-baptize 
‘the rest: Ido not stand to defend the thing 
‘¢ whether it be true or no, but it was like enogh 
‘*to be true, and sutable to the other opinions 
‘‘and practises of that wilde generation. Where 
‘*are we now?” We have herealso the authority 
of Firmin for the statement that he heard Nor- 
ton say—‘‘ That if the Congregational Govern- 
‘ment did make the government of the Church 
‘*democratical, he would give up the cause.” 
(Page 100.) This may be taken as conclusive 
testimony that Norton could not approve that the 


} ruling of Church affairs should be by popular 


suffrage, or that the People should govern their 
officers. Yet he doubtless believed in the Con- 
gregational way to the extent that the People had 
just rights and privileges that were not to be in- 
fringed. But he held that it was the Pastor's or 
Elder's part to rule, and the People’s part to obey, 
and could well say, as he did to Firmin, upon 


| another occasion, ‘‘’ Tis no wonder Independents 


‘*be unruly.” A just biography of John Norton 


| would throw new light upon the history of his 


times in Massachusetts. The Quakers whom he 
had persecuted recorded his death as a judgment 


| of God : history will one day acknowledge that 


he was a victim to the pious duplicity of the peo- 
ple among whom he ministered. 
Firmin also discussed that knotty question, how 





to deal with heretical Congregations, after excom- 
munication, etc., they still going on in their here- 


| sies, and says: ‘* Indeed our New England Divines 


‘* will teache us a way how to helpe it, viz: if a 





‘* Synod hath declared against an Hereticall Con- 
‘* eregation, being pertinacious, and so hath pro- 
‘*ceeded to non-communion, they will call in the 
‘Civil power tohelp * * * And thus it was 
‘in New England ; when the Synod (at which the 
‘* Civill power was present, as to hear, so to keep 
‘*Civill order) had confuted and condemned the 
‘‘ Errors and Heresies, and so was broke up, then & 
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«@enerall Court was called, which soon suppress- 
Sed these Heresies and brought the Churches to 
e again.” (Page 105.) 

In 1652, Daniel Cawdrey, whom Calamy notes 
a3 ‘a Considerable Man, of eminent learning, 
“anda noted Member of the Assembly of Divines,” 
wrote against Firmin, A Sober Answer to a 
Serious Question respecting Baptism. 4to. London. 
Firmin responded in A Sober Reply to the Sober 
Answer of Mr. Cawdrey; also the Question of 
Mr. Hooker cleared with a Postscript to Mr. 
Blake. 4to. London. 1653, which appears to 
have ended the controversy. 

In 1656, came forth his onslaught on the 
Quakers: Stablishing against Shaking: or a 


Discovery of the Prince of Darknesse (scarcely) | 
power- | 


transformed into an Angel of Light, 
fully now working in the deluded “people call- 
ed Quakers : with a sober Answer to their rail- 
ings against Ministers for receiving mainten- 
ance from their people. Being the 
of one Sermon preached Feb. 17. 
Shalford, in Essex. By Giles Firmin (Pastour 
of the Church there) upon 


Quakers troubling those parts. 4to. London. 


1656. This is a quarto tract, with an Epistle | 


Dedicatory to the Worshipfull Dudley Templer, 
Esq., Justice of the Peace in Essex, dated 
the twenty-eighth of February, 1655, (2 leaves) 


To the Reader (1 leaf) and the Sermon (pp. 1, to 
54.) It appears that the author had | ‘* resolved | 


“against medling with this sect,” but was 
“forced to it having been twice tateorapted 
as he was preaching. 

Edward Burrough, a voluminous 
writer, replied to this sermon, in a quarto pamph- 
let of four sheets, printed in the same year, en- 
titled: Stablishing against Quaking Thrown 


down,and overturned,and no Defence found against | 


it,oran Answer toa Book called Stablishing against 
Quaking, put forth by Giles Firmin, a Professed 
Minister in Essex. London. Printed for GilesCalvert, 
at the Black-Spread-Eagle, at the WestEnd of 
Pauls. 1656. 
Works: Page 153. 

In 1657, Firmin edited a sermon of the cele- 
brated Stephen Marshall, whom he ‘ knew in life 
“and attended in death,” on Zhe Power of the 


Civil Magistratein Matters of Religion vindicated: 


the Extent of his Power determined . before 
the First Parliament, on a Monthly Fast Day. 
Fimin’s part in this was in the shape of a Pre- 
face and Notes to the discourse which was on 1 
Tim. ii. 2. The Preface is quoted in Neal's His- 
tory of the Puritans: iv. 19. 

In 1658, he published A Treatise of Schism, 
etc. ;in 1659, ZVithes Vindicated, etc. ; in 1660, 
Presbyterial Ordination Vi indicated ; and in the 
following year, he entered the lists against John 
Gauden, Bishop of Exeter, the author of the 


substance | 
1655, at | 


occasion of the | 





Quaker | 
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famous Icon Basilike. Gauden had published Con- 
siderations touching the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. 4to. London. 1661. Firmin'’s work was 
entitled, The Liturgical Considerator Con- 
sidered : or a brief Examination of Dr. Gauden's 
Considerations . . with a Preface by 
Zachary Crofton. 4to. London. 1661. 

In 1670, he published his Real Christian. Cot- 
ton Mather’s warm expressions of respect and ad- 
miration, both for the book and its author, may 
have had something to do with its subsequent re- 
print in Boston, in 1742. ‘‘ More might be writ- 
‘**ten of Mr. Giles Firmin, who visited New Eng- 
‘land in his younger years, but afterwards be- 
‘came, in England, an eminent preacher of the 
‘* gospel, and a writer, as well as a preacher of it. 
** Among the rest of his books, that golden one, 
‘‘which is entitled. ‘ The Real Christian,’ does 
‘treally prove the title to be his own character ; 
‘and the rest, as well as that, prove him to be 
‘‘an able scholar, as well as a real Christian. I 
‘¢ suppose him to be yet living, in a fruitful oldage, 
‘*at Ridgewel in Essex : but such demonstrations 
‘he hath still given of his affections to New- 
‘* England, on all occasions, that he might justly 
‘*have resented it, as an injury, if he had been 
‘*wholly omitted in the catalogue of them that 
‘* have deserved well of that Country.” Magnalia: 
Book III, Part IV, Chapter II. 

Some expressions in this work led to a brief 
controversy between the author and his much 
more famous contemporary—Richard Baxter. 
Firmin appears to have thought that Baxter car- 
ried his views of meditation too far, in his Saints’ 
Rest. Baxter says: ‘At this time, [1670] Mr. 
‘* Giles Firmin, a worthy minister that had lived 


| ‘in New-England, writing against some Errors of 


*¢ Mr. Hooker, Mr. Shepheard, Mr. Daniel Rogers 
‘‘and Mr. Perkins, gave me also a gentle reproof, 
‘¢ for tying Men too strictly to Meditation ; where- 
‘to I wrote a short answer, called A Leview of 


| **the Doctrine of Meditation.” Reliquiw Baz- 
| teriane: 
It was reprinted in Burrough’s | 


Part III. 74. This answer was entitled : 
The Duty of Heavenly Meditation reviewed by 
Richard Baxter, at the Invitation of Mr. Giles 
Firmin’s Exceptions ; in his Book entitled ‘The 
‘¢ Real Christian.” 4to. London. 1671. Firmin 
soon replied with Meditations upon Mr. Baxter's 
Review. Ato. n. p. 1672. 

A subsequent notice by Baxter, referring to it, is 
as follows: ‘*Mr. Giles Firmin, a Silenced 
‘¢Minister, writing somewhat against my Method 
‘‘and Motions for Heavenly Meditation, in my 
‘* Saints’ Rest, as too strict, and Lh: wing Answ ered 
‘*him, he wrotea weak Re »ply, w hich I thought 


“not worthy of a Rejoinder.” Jbid. 102. 


A later reference to Baxter by Firmin shows 
the substantial Christian union of these brethren, 
notwithstanding minor differences—especially as 
against those terrible heretics, the Antinomians of 
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that day. Referring to ‘‘ Holy Mr. Corbet, Mr. | 
= * Baxter, Mr. Joseph Allen, Mr. Anthony Burges, 

‘ etc,” Firmin says ** w hen I dye, I choose ri ither | 
‘*to have my Soul gathe red with theirs then with | 
“any Antinomian in England, though I question 
‘‘ not the salvation of some of them.” Brief Re- | 
view, 29. 

The Questions between the Conjormists and | 
Non-conjormists truly stated and br iefly discuss 
ed, in answer to Dr. "Falk ner, and the Friendly 
Debate. 4to. 1681. 

Cotton Mather gives an extract from this pam- 
phict in his Magnalia; in the Appendix to his 
Life of Mr. Nathaniel Rogers, Book IIL, Chapter 
XIV. 

A Plea for the Children of Believing Parents. 
8vo. London. 1683. 

In 1687, Thomas Grantham published his 
Presumption no Proof of Mr. Petto’s arguments 


Jor infant baptism, answered: whereunto is pre- 


fixed an answer to two questions by Mr. Firmin 
about infants church-membership and baptism. 


4to. London. 1687. To this, Firmin responded | 


in his Scripture Warrant sufficient Proof’ for 
Infant Baptism, being a Reply to Mr. Gran- 
tham’s Presumption no Proof. 12m0. London. 
1688 ; and another pamphlet, in the following 


year, An Answerto Mr. Grantham’s vain Ques- 
Question. etc. 4to. 1689. 

His Weighty Questions Discussed. ete. Ato. 
London, 1692, is advertised among the works on 
Divinity, in a Catalogue of Books conti wed, 
Printed and Published in London, in Michaclmas- 
Term, 1693, as follows: 


sean 


35. Weighty Questions discussed, whether 
**Tmposition of Hands in separating a Person to | 
**the work of the Ministry be necessary: Also | 
** whether the teaching Elders, and the Members, 
‘ought te meet always in one place. Whereunto 
‘is added a prediction of Mr. Daniel Rogers, 
“Minister in Lsser long before the beh ding K. 
** Charles the First, and Arch-Bishop Laud, 


‘*foretelling that they should not dye a Natural | “‘ 


* Death; by Giles Fermin Author of the Real 
** Christian, 4to. price 6d.” 
This ‘little pamphlet greatly pleased” Georce 
Porter, Canon of Christ Church and sometime | 

Proctor of the University at Cambridge. 

Another work of his was Some Remaris upon 
the Anabaptists Answer to the Athenian Mereur- 
des. Ato. 

By far the most interesting (to us) of all the | 
writings of Firmin which have fallen under our 
notice is the following : 

Tlavepy.a A Brief Review of Mr. Davis's Vindi- 
cation : giving no Satisfaction. Being For the | 
greatest part of it, no direct Answer to what is 
charged upon him ; but meer Evasions, to de- 
ceive his Reader. Things that tends to prac- | 


| ** trine, u hich Thad deliv 
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tise, are chiefly insisted upon: Other things 
but lightly touched. To which is added, Re. 
marks upon some Passages of Mr. Crisp in his 
Book, Entituled, Christ alone Exalted. The 
Reason of the Author's Engaging in this Con- 
troversy, is given in the Preface to the Re: der, 

By Giles Firmin, one of the United Brethren, 
Mark them which cause Divisions and Offences, 
contrary to the Doctrine which ye have Learned, 
and avoid them. Rom. 16.17. The God of 
Peace, shall bruise Satan under your Feet 
shortly. Ibid. v. 20. London. Printed for 
John Lawrence, at the Angel in the Poultrey, 
1693. 

The Author's Preface to the Reader presents in 


| some passages a graphic picture of the dissen- 


sions in Massachusetts, in 1637 ; and his personal 


| referencesare the more striking in view of thescare- 


ity of such memorials of ‘the actors in thos 

scenes. The tract is so rare that we need make 

no apology for reproducing all this part of it. 
“To THE READER. 

66 ie Book Entituled, the Horrible Plague 


‘*beoun at Rowel, &e., wassent to me, by 


| San unknown Hand: When I read it, [found my 


* Name mentioned, p.14.my Brethren might have 
Snamed othe rs, fur better than MY 8¢ if 5 but they 
“were pleased to mention my Name alone. I hat 
“* no thoughts to meddle with the Controversy ; but 
‘reading Mr. Di wis Vindication* of himse if, and 

‘observing he four nd Janu lt with that, for which 
ser named me: Tres olve 1 to de fond that Doe 
‘ed ; and for which they 
sc quoted me. 

As for these Antinomian Tenets, vented by Dr. 
as Crisp, | and Mr. Dav is, I hav , Reas mn to be ae- 
‘quainted with them: First living in an Ar 
‘ tinomian Family, about 66 years since, w 
“Twas a School-Boy. During the three years o 


| ** my living there, (giving them their Opinions, 
|  awusaswellordered a Family, asany inthe Tow 


strictly observing the Lerds Day. One Notion 
oe observe dl there 9 which liu ver heard b fore, nor 
** since: dé was the Interpretation of the Revel. 
619.1. It wasa Manuscript fastned toa hoard. 

“T saw a Woman Clothed with the Sun. [ Zhat 
‘is, the Church Clothed with the Righteousness of 
“* Cirist, to her Justification] and the Moon, [that 
‘¢7s, Sanctification] under her Feet. 


* Davis, Rrionarp, Truth and Innocency vindicated 
against Falsehood and Malice expressgd in a late Pam- 
phiet entitled: A True Account of a most Horrid and 
Dismal Plague begun at Rothwell, &c., to which is 
added, Mr. Robert Betson’s Answer to so much as concerns 
him in the said Libel. 4to, London. 1693. 

t Crisp, Saucer, Christ alone Exalted, in Dr. Tobias Crist 
Sermons, in Answer to Mr. D. Williams Preface to lis 
Gospel Truth stated. 4to. London, 1693. 

Tobias Crisp, the father of this writer, was the author of 
the volume entitled ‘Christ alone Exulted, etc.” a 12 mo 

volume, published in London, in 1643, 
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““ After I went from thence to Cambridge, and 


«from thence to New-England ; wpon my return 
«hither, I visited the Family: As to their 
“ Morals, they held very sober: But as to their 
“ Opinions, more corrupt. °* 

“ The Lords Day, which they did so strictly ob- 
“ serve before, and did not now openly profane it, 
“ yet the Mor: ality now is denyed ; and one of the 
“Company, who did answer his Name, (Mud was 
“his Name, and a very Muddy Fellow he _ 
“brought them to these Opinions ; 

¢1, If there were any such thing, as Sin in the 
“World, God was the Author of it ; [as for Sin, 
“being Res or Ens, they did not understand that. | 

“9. As dyeth the ~ ist, so dveth Man, denying 
“a Future State. Jalledged that in 1 "Cor. 15. 
‘619. If inthis Life only we have hope in Christ, 
‘we are of all Men, the most Miserable: They told 
“ne, that was a Text something hard to answer; 
“but they thought it might be answered: But 
“there I left them, and never saw them more: 
“ Whenwe can make nothing of lesser Errors, 
“God may give us up to them, which are gross. 


“When I returned toNew-England ; before our | 


“ Ship came into Harbour, a Shallop coming of 
‘* Shore to us, the Men told us, the Churches were 
‘‘on fire. Iwas amazed to hear it; for I lefi 
“them all in Unity and Peace. When I came on 


“ Shoar, Iwastold, the Heat, the Animosities were | 


“ go high, that they wereready to lay Handson their 
* Swords, to draw one against another. Mr. 


ow heel wright a Minister, acted his part there, as | 


“Mr. Davis doth here. "All the Discourse was 
“about Justification, and the Assurance of it by 
“the immediate Testimony of the Spirit, or an 
“absolute promise applyed by the Spirit. To 
“ sneak of Conditional promises, Sanctification, 
“or Marks, was a Mark of one under the Coven- 
“ant of Works; a person to be despised. 
‘A Zealot, whose Name I see in the Book put 
“forth by Mr. Weld; I asked him, I pray 
“thee tell me, what is Justification, thou art so 
“hot only upon it? He answered me, truly ’tis 
“so great a thing, that I do not know what it is. 
** As for any inherent workwroughtby the Spirit, 
it the Hearts of sound believers, this was slight- 
hed. It Sell out so, when I came on shoar, that 


“the Governor with whom I lived before, was not at | 


“home*; Our Pastor, was gone with the Souldiers, 
“to the Pequit Wur.+ I could not tell whether to 
“go; but Mrs. Wutchison’s Sont being my Mess- 


* On the twenty-third of Juue, 1637, Governor Winthrop 
made a progress to Sagus, and so to Salem and Ipswich, re- 
turning on the tweaty-eighth T ‘wo ships arrived from 
London during his absence. Savacr’s Wrsturor: i. 22 

t John Wilson, the Pastor of the Boston Church, w: 13 ap- 
po'ntel by lot, on the seventeenth of May, 1637, “togofourth 
“with the souldiers against the Pex sits,’ Mase. he cords: 
1.195. He returned from the expedition ‘on the fifth of Au- 
gust, 1687. Savaer’s Wintunor:i, 235, Compare the Short 
Storn ete., London. 1644. Page 25. 

¢ Winthrop notices, under date of the twelfth of July, 1637, 
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‘*mate in the Ship, he carryed me to his Mothers 
‘ House, where I eat my first Meal: Discoursing 
‘ of several things at Tuble {though I had not seen 
“ Mr. Cotton our Teacher ; being chosen to Office, 
“ahile I was in England,*) J told them, ITheard 
** such things charged upon Mr. Cotton ; which Idid 
“*helieve, he would never own ; {he told me himself 
“how hewas abused by them, when I grew acquamt- 
‘ed with him| Mrs. Hutchison, asked me, what it 
‘aras? I told her, that he should say, there was no 
‘* difference between the Graces wrought in a child 
‘of God, and what was wrought in an Hypocrite : 
* Several at the Table said, they never heard Mr. 
“€Cotton deliver any such thing ; yes said Mrs. 
‘* Hutchison, he hath delivered something like it: 
‘© Will, said she, any ae say thereis? T’henshe 
“and [fell to ourwork ; + she wae soon put to silence; 
** this was the first and the last Discourse, that ever 
“Thad with her. Mr. Dyer, the Husband of her 
“that brought forth that horrid Monster ;+ he 
*qould have Christ to be the New Creature, and 
. would prove it from the Greek Teat, 2 Cor. 5.17. 
€t TLS ev XPLoT@, Katyn KTLOLS joyning Katyn KTLOLS 
* avith Xplore by Apposition, and so would read it 
‘*thus: If any Man bein Christ, the New Crea- 
‘ture ; had he been at school, his false Grammar, 
‘might have cost him alash.t Our Pastor Mr. 
‘Wilson, a precious Saint, he was despised by 
‘them ; though a Man of a singular Spirit. Our 
** Governour, old Mr. John Winthrop,$ @ Man for 
** Grace, high apprehensions of God, Self-denial, 
“* spending all his Estate for the Common good, 
‘aas one of a thousand, he was slightly esteemed 
“by them. One of this Antinomian Gang, because 
“ he was a Member of the Church ; in the Debates 
“they had in the Church, calls him Brother 
**Governour, when he spake to him. TI think, 
“ Christianity doth not teach Men to deny Civil Re- 


“oe 


the arrival of a brother of Mrs, Hutchinson, concerning 
whom Mr. Savage says “ what ship he came in, who he was, 
or where he lived, are all unknown.” Savaen’s WINTHROP: 
i, 233. 

* John Cotton was ordained Teacher, on the tenth of Oc- 
tober, 1633. 

t In H. M. Public Record O fice, Colonial Pa Apers, Vol. ix. 
74, is a “* Description of a monstrous birth at Bostén in New 
“® ngland, brought forth by Mary, wife of William Dyer, 
“sometime milliner in the New E xch ange in London, Cer- 
* tified by John W inthrop, gent. of the Massachusetts, who 
“ saw it.” Sainsbury’s Calendar: 259. Compare Savage’s 
Winthrop: i. 261-263 

+ “The work of inherent holinesse which maketh us new 
“ Cre: rtures, is a distinct thing from Christ his person ; though 
“among our T7ew Engiand notions, this was received when 
“ the errours raged there, that Christ was the new Creature; 
* but for the 2Cor. 5. 17 they made miserable Grammar of the 
* verse,” etc. Stahl lishing aqainst Shaking: p. 35. Compare 
also Hubbard’s notice of this specimen cf “ Familism,” in 
his account of the Synod of 1637. Genera! Zistory of J7ew 
Eng!and, Second Edition, 303, 

§ Firmin refers to Winthrop in another work—“that 
“worthy and honourable man Mr, Winthrop, who was & 
* solid man, a good scholar, 2nd naturall Philosopher, fitted 
*“tospe:ke excellently, an d did sometimes, before Mr. Cote 
‘ton went over to Z7ew Lag!and, when the officers desired 
“him, but I never heard whether he did, after Mr. Coticn 
“came.” Separation Lxamined, Si. 
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“* snect, and Honour to Magistrates: But thus did 
** our Troubles continue, till the Synod having Con- 
**demned their Errors, Mrs. Hutchison Excom- 
‘*municated, Mr. Vaughan [who when Governor, 
** was the great Favourer and Maintainer of these 
“* Errors,and did animate that Faction] by the Free- 
“* Men cast out from being somuch as an Assistant; 
**g0 heand Mr. Wheelwright left us : The Heads 
‘‘of that party removed from us, then our Trou- 
* bles began to cease, Sanctification came to be in 
‘* some Request again ; and there were Notes and 
* Marks givenof a good Estate: I took Notice when 
“ the word was first used, and what the Mark was. 
“‘ The Insolent, Proud Carriages of that Party in 
** New-England, makes me to have nogood Opinion 
** of themin England, What woful work, the Tur- 
““bulent Spirit of Mr. Davis, with His Gospel 
“(not Christs| hath made, we hear from several 
“parts. The Pastor of a Church near us being 
‘*dead, word was sent there were two Ministers, 
** whose Churches Mr. Davis had broken, they 
“might have which they would ; with divers others 
‘* besides. Many things Iread in Mr. Davis with 
** Abhorrency, and would have spoken tothem ; but 
“that I saw my Sheets increased beyond my Inten- 
“tion: I chose rather to speak to them, which 
“were more practical. If in the close of my Days, 
‘* I may do any Service to the Church of Christ, 
‘(while others who have better Purts and Grace, 
*¢ will do more :\ I shall have cause to walk humb- 
“ly and thankfully before the Lord for it. 
“The unworthyest of 
‘*Christs Ministers. 
“* Giles Firmin. 

$6 aie 1 
* April 24.93.” 

Such vivid recollections, after the lapse of more 
than half a century crowded with the most stir- 
ring events of the history of his country, clearly 
show how sharp and distinct the original impres- 
sions must have been in the mind of the youthful 
Puritan, ashe moved among the stern men and ear- 


nest women who laid the foundations of New Eng- | 


land. Such reminiscences as those of Winthrop, 
and Wilson, and especially the writer’s encounter 
with that ‘* Master-piece of Women's wit,” Anne 
Hutchinson, lend a new interest to the history of 
his own career. Would that we could find, some- 
where, her version of this “first and last dis- 
**course” with the young physician, in which 
‘**she was soon put to silence.” It is difficult to 
believe that a strange youth of twenty could 
achieve such a triumph over such a woman, among 
a large company, in her own house, and at her 
own table. Yet he undoubtedly thought he had 
the best of the argument ; andif he ruled his own 
spirit, certainly won a victory, which the impar- 
tial verdict of History can not ascribe to the lay 
and clerical tormentors who worried the brave 
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woman through examinations so long that they 
were nearly ‘‘sick with fasting,” befoie they pro. 
evidently 


nounced the sentence of banishment, 
agreed upon before-hand. 

There are several other piquant references to the 
Antinomians of New England, scattered through 
this tract, of whic h the latter portion, ‘* Against 
‘* Lay Pr eachers,” is very cogent and spicy. The 
writer’s New England acquaintances and expe- 
riences constantly reappear ; and his anecdotes are 
always highly pertinent and we oe 
some of them would hardly bear repetition 


| here. Both Old and New E ngli and were mightily 


disturbed in his time, by ‘* gifted brethren,” who 
found ample opportunity to exercise their gifts, 
when any man might become a preacher, and al- 
most any pres cher could collect a congregation. 
Firmin tells us that Mr. Ward called it ezoreis. 
ing their gifts—apropos of an unsavory story 
about one ‘‘ bog-fellow,” whose name he con- 
ceals. 

‘As for your Mechanicks, which you have 
**sent out, as your Apostles, I look upon them, 
‘“‘asI do upon all these Lay Preachers in Eng- 
**Jand, now risen up in this boundless Liberty, 
‘**to be but the Devils Design, first to Debase the 
‘¢ Ministry, and then to overthrow it. I can re- 
‘*member the time very well, when the Ministry 
“of England was in Honour, and Converting 
‘““work went on: No such Debauchery was 
‘* known or heard of in the Gentry and Ministry, 
‘‘asisnow. But when Bp. Laud and his party 
‘fell to Persecuting, Silencing, and driving 
‘¢ Ministers out of the Nation, and Wars follow- 
‘*ing, Buff-Coats and Red-Coats getting into 
‘*Pulpits, the Religious were they, that gave the 
‘first blow to the Ministry; with our Armies, 
‘*rose up an Army of Errors, and these did the 
‘business, having got the Sword in their Hand, 
‘*to trample upon the Ministry. When the King 
‘‘came in and almost Two Thousand Minis- 
‘*ters cast out in one day. For the generality, 
** they were filled up with such, that they who 
‘*¢ Honoured the Minister, could not Honour them ; 
‘‘and how many such are there at this day: 
‘then came in this boundless Toleration, that I 
‘‘have been told by such Magistrates, that are 
‘our Friends they have been ashamed, when they 
**sate in the Court, to see what fellows came in, 
‘-and demanded Licenses. And this is another 
“fruit of the Huglish Independency, they have 
** done no Service to the Church, that have writ- 
‘*ten and pleaded for the gifted Brethren, aud 
** bring in this Confusion; Had it not been for 
‘*Learned Men, there had not been one Lay- 
“Preacher in Hngland: poor Men, they could 
‘*not have understood two words of the Bible: 
‘**But now, Learned Men have given them the 
‘*Bible in their own Language, they insult our 
‘*Learned Men, and despise Learning. But 
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“better all your gifted Brethren, and your Books 
“with them, were buryed in the Earth, then 
“Learning should be lost. It was not Godliness, 
“but Learning, which God used immediately, to 


» 
‘rescue us Out of the Papal darkness: And if 


“Learning once were gone, soon would the | 


“Popish party make a prey of England.” 

Firmin also quotes passages of letters to him 
“out of New England” from Mr. Shephard, 
whom he calls ‘‘a Master-Workman,” and from 
“that Acute, Learned and Godly Divine, Mr. Nor- 
ton. Both these passages he had printed before, 
the former in the Real Christian, (Page 55. 
Compare Pages 19, 214,); and the latter in the 
Epistle before the Treatise of Schism. 

He concludes this tract with a pithy criticism 
upon the ‘*high commendation” his antagonist 
had given of himself, and contrasts his pride 
with the humility of ‘‘ that Eminent Servant of 
“Christ, Mr. Zhomas Hooker in New England. 
“ . , . This Holy Man kept up the Assur- 
“ance of God's love above twenty years, walking 
“withGod: J won it hy Fasting and Prayer, 
“and if I loose it, I will loose it by Fasting and 
“Prayer, said he; and as I was informed by a 
“worthy gentlemen, when he lay on his Death- 
“Bed, his Church came to him standing about | 
“his Bed; and now came to hear the last words 
“ of their Eminent Pastor, what he would leave 
“with them: This Eminent Man, making a 
‘pause a while, he breaks out with the Publican : 
“ Lord have Mercy upon me, a Sinner. O Gra- 
“cious, Humble Heart.” 

This is an interesting addition to Cotton | 
Mather’s account of the death of ‘* Zhe Light of 
“the Western Churches”—one of * The| 
“ First Three.” 





V.—LETTER FROM THE MARYLAND | 





CLERGY TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

From tue ‘‘ FutHAM MSS. Unsounpn,” coprep 
FOR THE ARCHIVES OF THE PROTESTANT Epts- 
coPpAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF THE LATE Rev. FRANCIS 
Lister Hawks, D.D., LL.D., AND Now IN THE 
CARE OF THE REY. WILLIAM STEVENS PERRy, 
SECRETARY OF THE HovusE oF CLERICAL AND 
Lay DepPuTiIes OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
OF THE PROTESTANT EptscopaL CHurcH. 

MaryLanp, Port ANNAPOLIS, 
May 18, 1696. 
May IT PLEASE your Lorpsuir,— 





We your Lordships most dutiful inferior 
Clergy of the Church of England living in His 
Majesty's Province of Maryland being removed 
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at so great a distance from your Lordship’s per- 
sonal inspection and care over us, that we are 
debarred the privilege of making our frequent 
applications to your Lordship for advice and in- 
struction in the managing our selves in our Cures 
where Providence hath placed us, do humbly 
presume to trouble yonr Lordship with an account 
of our present state in relation to the following 
particulars which we do with all deference to 
your Lordships great judgment here lay before 
you. 

When His Excellency, Governor Nicholson, 
came into the Country in the year 1694 there 
were but 8 Clergymen in Episcopal Orders, 
besides 5 or 6 popish priests who had perverted 
divers idle people from the Protestant Religion. 
There was also a sort of wandering pretenders to 
preaching that came from New England and 
other places ; which deluded not only the Pro- 
testant Dissenters from our Church, but many of 
the Churchmen themselves by their extemporary 
prayers and preachments, for which they were 
admitted by the people and got money of them. 

The 38 Episcopal Clergymen having made a 
hard shift to live here some time after they came 
hither, did afterwards marry and maintain their 
families out of the Plantations they had with their 
wives. 

And tho’ the better and most responsible persons 
of the neighbouring Plantations that owned. 
themselves to be of the Communion of the Church 
of England, subscribed their names to some small 
Contributions for their officiating amongst them, 
that those Clergymen could not get the half and 
sometimes not the fourth part of their subscrip- 
tion notwithstanding they endeavoured to acquit 
themselves to the best of their powers ina con- 
stant and conscientious discharge of their minis- 
terial functions. 

His Excellency upon his arrival with several of 
us that waited on him to his Government in Mary- 
land continued those 3 Clergymen in their places 
where he found them. And he, having (as we are 


} are bound in confidence to God and must in 


honour to his Excellency’s name confess) with all 
possible care and expedition erected Churches in 
most Parishes proportionable to the quantity of 


| those sumes sumes of Tobacco that were in arrears 


in the Sheriffs’ or Vestrymens’ hands ever since 
the Act for 40lbs Tobacco p. poll made in 
Governor Copley’s days, placed us in the best 
vacancies (as he hath since done by others coming 
with your Lordships permit) that were not con- 
venient for the more general serving of the 
Country And that your Lordship may have « 
just appreciation of the said annual Incomes by 
virtue of the Act for 40lbs p. poll we have 
made bold to trouble your Lordship with the en- 
closed Paper concerning them 

Tobacco being the one and only staple com- 





1 


= 
52 


modity of the Country is that out of which our 
small incomes are paid the manner of which is 
thus, every planter for himself and his male 
children and White Servant Man as also for his 
Negro Slaves (both male and female) after their 
age of 16 years, is assessed 401b of Tobacco p. 
poll, demandable in the Winter Quarter upon 
execution by the Sheriff; 3! on the hundred 
being deducted for his trouble in collecting it. 
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And 1000! by a late Act of Assembly being also | 


deducted towards the maintenance of a Parish 
and Vestry Clerk which was not provided for in 
the Act made for the support of a regular Clergy, 
in Governor Copleys time but some of us are 
forced to give 2000! to the Clerks by reason of 
their going so far to do their Dutys on the Lords 
Day. 

The Tobacco which is raised by the Public levy 
of the 40! p. poll, your secular Offices and other 
charges of the Country is generally freighted 
by the English Merchants being not reckoned 
(when received) to be worth above one fourth 
part of that (quantity for quantity) which 
the Planters cure (as they term it) or manage for 
their own freight and Sale, the reason for which 
the Public Tobacco is generally freighted is that 
the Planters coll the best of their crop for their 
own freighting, or Selling it for Goods or Bills of 
Exchange ; and kept the refuse and discoloured 
Tobacco to pay the Sheriffs for their taxes and 
Duty. 

The merchants are not for meddling with this 
Tobacco, not only because it is much worse than 
the other, but because it is generally very trouble- 
some for them to get it paid in any reasonable 
time, and that often they cannot get it at all, 
wholly losing their time and labour in going from 
place to place to demand it of those Flanters to 
to whom the Sheriffs sends them. 

That it is a great and inevitable damage and 
fore bodes a total disappointment of such as 
have their dependence on the public pay of the 
Country. 

The extent of our Parish is generally very-large. 
Some of them being about 20 from 30 miles in 
length ; by reason of the Inhabitants of this 
Country having (many of them) vast tracts of 


land, live at least a mile asunder from their next | 


neighbours. This large extent of Parishes ob- 


ligeth us to keep one, or sometimes two horses to | 


ride on. The charges of our Board and keeping 
our Horses, take up one fourth of our greatest In- 


come, and the remaining 3 parts (considering the | 
rate we pay for English goods in the Stores and 
that the Merchants will allow us in goods at prime | 


cost, very rarely a penny, and sometimes but an 


half-penny or a farthing a Pound for our Tobacco | 


in bartering with them) will hardly find us with 
clothes and other necessaries If we have any 
overplus when our necesseties and conveniences are 
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served its hazardous for us to freight it lest it 
should prove a drug in the English or Holland 
Markets and by paying from 10 sometimes to 
16lb Sterlitig per ton for freight besides the Kings 
custom &c, it should bring us in debt 

So that should some of us that have Wives in 
England, send for them, and go to house keep- 
ing, we could not tell how to maintain them here 
not yet being provided any a Ministers house and 
Grebe except at St Mary’s where one Mr Nobbs 
lately arrived and having a wife, is by his Ex. 
cellency placed 

But notwithstanding that small provision which 
is made for your Lordships Clergy and the pre- 
cariousness and great uncertainty of the tenure of 
what we have, the Papists and Quakers (of both 
which there are some of the richest men in the 
provence are much dissatisfied) 

And we have lately received very certain advice 
from London, that those of our Quakers that 
went for England in the last Maryland and Vir. 
ginia fleet have petitioned the Lords of the Com- 
mittie of trade and foreign Plantations to have 
the 40Ib pr poll taken off as a burden upon their 
estates and (as we suppose they might pretend) 
upon their conferences too 

Should they obtain their petition only for 
themselves the incomes of some of the best Par- 
ishes in respect of the Tobacco raised hy the 4(lb 
pt poll would be so impaired that there would 
not be left a tolerable subsistance for a single 
Clergyman and his horse, and one horse at least 
we must all of us of necessity keep ready by us 
not only to ride to Church on Sundays; but to 
ride all over our Parishes to Christenings, Wed- 
dings, visiting the Sick and burials on the Week 
days when, or wherever we are sent for 

Could the Quakers clear themselves of the 40! 
pt poll the papists might all pretend to do so too, 
because they have Priests of their own to pro- 
vide for and could both these parties effect. their 
designs the Clergy and Church of England would 
be left ina very naked and poor condition here 


| besides that we might expect many that have 


their religion still to chose, would turn either pa- 
pists or Quakers and refuse to pay too for many 
of them look upon the Sacraments as _ needless 
impositions and go neither to the Papist’s Mass nor 
the Quakers meetings, and seldom or ever to 
Church. 

Now we be come most humble petitioners to 
yonr Lordship that if there should be occasion 
(as we have reason to fear there is) your Lord- 
ship would be pleased to espouse our cause, and 
intercede with his most Gracious Majesty that we 
may not be wholly discouraged from staying in 
those parts of the English Empire and preach 
ing the gospel here, as well as the Papists and 
Presbyterians and Quakeis do after their manner 
and our just hopes and that we shall not be 
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persons, for the Quakers insinuations against us 
behind our backs which we doubt not have been 
as maliciously as cunningly contrived 
We hope | your Lordship Will be likewise pleased 
upon occasion to make such further intercession | ing amongst us 
‘or us with His Majesty as that we may not be We most humbly beg your Lordships pardon 
for 
prejudged before we have each to answer for our- for our great presumption introubling your Lord- 
selves both against Papists and Quakers either by | ship with this long letter and we hope ere long we 
£¢ I 5 
iting or by sroxcies when we shall know the | shall be happy with the presence of the Reverend 
writing ; 
particulars of their pretende d advances, and what | Dr Bray your Lerdships designed commissioner 
ay be falsely said against us by those two in- | In the mean time we beg leave to make this thank- 
may 
eterate enemies to the Church of E neland ful acknowledgment of your Lordships care in 
v J l 
May it please your Lordship as far removed us | yroviding such a worthy and deserving person to 
y iy : Ss} 
the Papists and Quakers seem to be in their dif- | preside in the Church in Maryland 
ferent sentiments about religion they are | And that Almighty God w yould please to bless 
bent against our Church and daily endeavour to your Lordship with long and happy daysamongst 
draw people to their partics by suggesting to | the Clergy at home and that you may endeivour 
1 7 : 8 $ : ; 
them that Lord Baltimore will govern here again | to reap the comfort of the great and pious de- 
than which nothing can be more pleasing news to | signs in propogating and establishing the C iurch 
libertinesand louse persons w hocanseldom or never | of England in the English Empire in America is 
begotten to come to Church at all And should | the hea urty and humble 
my rLord rule as fo: ‘merly the insolence of the prayer of 
Romish Priests (who are somewhat curbed by his My Lord 
Excellency’s great care and vigilence) would soon Your Lordships most dutiful sons 
be intolerable in these parts that are so remote and most obliged 
from England. humble servants 
Besides there being great numbers of Irish | Marynanp Port 
Papists brought continually into this provence | May the 18th 1696 
and many Irish priests being suspected to be 
coming incognito amongst us (as having no bet- 
ter place of refuge in the King’s dominions) upon 
their being banished from Ireland, there is great 
reason to “fear there will be as much discour: ige- 
ment and danger coming upon all his Majesty’s | 
yood Protestant subjects as upon the English i 
es , gus" | VIL—SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIOS IN 
This expectation of the Lord Baltimore being VARIOUS LIBRARIES.—Continvep. 
restored to the Government of Maryland animates | 105.—GENE a Gex 
the Priests and Jesuits to begin already to in- a ee TO GENERAL 
veigle several ignorant people to turn to their Wanp.* 
religion To which end they do (contrary to the - 
; CAMBRIDGE . 17th 1775 
Act of Parliament to deter them from perverting IDGE Nov. 17th 1775 
; reat sa | Sm 
any of his Majesty’s protestant Subjects to popery) is Me teen te: Cit eaeenel , 
introduce themselves into the company of the B et Socacaaaa Bo son ih tao pier om 
* “a : . . ay ‘twee S anc OS Vv - né or ‘ - 
sick when they have no Ministers that his Ex-| 4°}. close shut t] serena ee 
cellency hath been lately forced to issue out his | *Y 0° Cre he _ auaamak-aa aeles cae 
ek SR ee ie * ment upon the Ice *~ASY { vater w: 
proclamation against their so doing to restrain aye : ee if no wate — 
them . : there—and. as it ismore then possible that Gene- 
And now may it please your Lordship we your ral Howe, when he gets the expected reinforce 
Lordships most dutiful Clerey do } Sli wae ment, will endeavour to relieve himself from the 
: ! vst dutiful - oO Aumnyy Tepre= | diseraceful Confinement in which the Mini terial 
fent unto your Lordship the g ae and urgent | m > aay a 2 
necessity of an Ecclesiastic - 1 : invested | Troops have been, all the Summer; Common 
with sceh ample pe and euthor - tom your prudence dictates the necessity of guarding our 
i an u Oorily t t ° . 
Lordship, a3 may capacitate hin 1 On, celeees. <alal Camps wherever they are most assailable, for 
is amis and to merely what is wanting in the we pr nS ee : yom, Soy Tes, Con. 
Charch Spencer, & Col. Putnam to mect me at your 
We further humbly represent unto your Lord- Quarters to morrow at Ten o'clock, that we may 
ship that we concieve this whe the very crisis of } ” ; . , ; ee eee _ 
hs ; risis of * From the original in the collection of the American 


time wherein (with the help of Divine Proviclence) | Antiquarian Sociely, Worcester, Mass, 


is yet in its infancy as to Church matters) for the 
establishment of tha Church of England before 
ve be over-run with enthusiasm idolatory and 
atheiasme which are already too rife and prevail- 


| 

thought much worse by great good and wise to lay a firm foundation in this Country (which 
| 
| 
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examine the ground between your Work at the | he observes, ‘‘As among other objects I intended 
Mill & Sewalls point, & direct’ such Batteries as| “to geta likeness” (of your Father) 66 among the 
shall appear necessary for the security of your! ‘‘maps prints & papers I carried him were 
Camp, on that side, to be thrown up without loss | ‘‘ some few tracts & among them was one of Genl. 
of time.— ‘*Putnam. I recollect upon the sight of the head 
Thave long had it upon my Mind that a suc- | !‘of Genl. Putnam, he said, My chaplain (as he 
cessful Attempt might be made, by way of sur- | ‘called me) you know my opinion of that man. 
prize, upon Castle William—from every acct ‘*He was a paltroon. Had he donehis duty, he 
there are not more that 360 man in that place: the | ‘* would have decided the fate of his country 
Whale Boats therefore which you have, & such as | ‘‘in the first action. He then proceeded to des- 
Could be sent you would easily transport 800 or | ‘‘cribe the scene of action & the pen, as he called 
1000 web, with a very moderate share of conduct | ‘the enclosed work, & gave his reason for not 
and spirit might, I ‘should think, being off the ‘entering it &the want of judgement in the works. 
Garrison, if not some part of the Stores.—I wish | ‘‘ He then told me the place in which he saw 
you to discuss this matter (under the Rose) with | ‘‘ Genl. Putnam & what was done on the occasion 
oflicers of whose judgement & Conduct you can | ‘‘& his remarks were severe, as his genious, & the 
rely—something of this sort may show how far | ‘‘ sentiments of ardent patriotism could make 
the men are to be depended upon— ‘*them. Genl. Stark always used the same lan- 
Iam with respect ** guage ou the subject.” 
Sir Yr Most Obedt H Servt As this paregraph in your letter seems to create 
GO WASHINGTON. a discreppancy with Mr. Bentley's ; to wit (‘‘ My 
[Addressed] ‘*father had no suspicions that his conduct 
To the Honble ‘*arose from lack of courage, but from want of 
“Mas? Gent WARD **&c &.,”) 1 have taken the liberty to return it to 
RoxBuRY. you that you may either strike it out or so qualify 
it, as to express the idea you intended to convey 
more clearly, namely, that Genl. P. did not want 
106.—Joun Rurtepas to Henry Lavurens.* | personal courage, but that requisite jirmness & 
Nov. 2. 1777 presence of mind, when placed in a responsible 
e sic situation. This is often the case & I presume 
Dr Sir, a tien tn such was your fathers opinion as personal bravery 
Cap Debrahm 5, ~roalnna -* metose) 0 YOUN | & firmness in command, are distinct qualities— 
care, his Letter to Congress & draught — Fort "You have been so kind & attentive in this busi- 
Moultrie, which hesends in Consequence of having | ness that I have presumed to request that you 
been refused Promotion here (as you may remem- would so word the prhrase, as to make it in’ ac- 
ber, ) & in compliance with his request, T do S°- | cordance with the real sentiments of your most 
He wishes that I would ~—: oe 7 - his | worthey father & relieve me from the delemma 
of him, but you being as a ee id |in which Tam now placed, from the disagree- 
Merit as I am, it seems unnecessary for me to adc | ment in the two accounts, 
any thing on that Head. ee with great esteem 
; a ms “ bed. Servt your sincere friend 
yh se eee . H. A. 8. Dearrorn. 
The Honble Henry Laurens, Esq. 
108.—REVEREND SAMUEL PETERS (Tory ReE- 
FUGEE AND AUTHOR OF PETER's J/istory of 
107.—GeNERAL Henry A. 8. DEARBORN To Connecticut,) TO THE REVEREND BENJAMIN 
Mason Caces Srarx.} TRUMBULL, (AUTHOR OF TRUMBULL's Jistory 
of Connecticut.)* 
Dear Masor, 
Your esteemed favour of the 28th. ult. has been 





GRosvENoR PLACE, May 20th, 1789. 
received for which please to accept my thanks. REVEREND Sr, 

Before I wrote you I received a letter from the On April ist I had the pleasure of receiving 
Rever’'d Wm Bentley of Salem, your father’s & | Your letter of December 16th 1788 with Your 
your own warm friend. Sermon and two other Pamphlets and sincerely 


He relates a conversation which he had with! thank You for the agreeable Present.  * 
your father on the 1st. of May 1810 in which | __Lalso have to thank You forthe Catalogue and 
- ee, Register. Iam glad to see Mater Yale flourish, 

* From the original, in the collection of Frank W. Ballard, ae 


Esq., of New York. . * From the original, belonging to George Brinley, Esq. 
+ From the original, belonging to the Editor. Hartford, Conn. a = - — 
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but am sorry to find Dr. Styles conducts that | 
College in so rigid a way as will tend to set up | 
another College in Connecticut under Bishop | 
Seabury which will ruin, or at least hurt both as 
well as the State. Why should any illiberal 
maxims be adopted in Your College so like those | 
of Oxford and Cambridge, begun and founded 
on Papal and fanatical Statutes prior to Henry's 
Reformation, and which are kept up by our 
Bishops and Clergy to prevent the Lords and 
House of Commons from seizing on the Lands 
given to those Colleges on such conditions being 
rigidly adhered to. Henry 8th by Act of Parlia- 
ment made lawful one breach of one of those 
conditions; VIZ that cach matriculated Student 
should not swear obedience to the Pope, but to | 
the King, and this fracture should not be used to 
the disadvantage of the Universities, Colleges &e. 
What necessity are the Rulers of Yale under to 
form a political Schism in that State and College, 
—the greatest ornament your 15 States have to 
boast of 2? To put a stop to such a Schism, which 
I believe sprung up from a Pope in the belly of 
Dr. Styles and Dr. Seabury, I would, if Dictator- 
General, banish both of: those great and little 
men to Skamskatkah or Botany Bay. 

President Clap, rigid as he was, had more 
sense than to drive matters to extreme in better | 
times than the present, and President Styles ought 
to follow his example and become more moderate 








and rational than he was during the War in 
aaa * © s * © Pree 
well remember, gave but a short account of Gov- | 
ernour Yale, the Patron of Your College. As a 
cnrious discovery of this good man’s Grave-stone 
may afford You some pleasure, I here send what 


is written on his Grave-stone standing in the | 


| 


Church-yard of Wrexham, the Shiretown in 
Denbighshire, North Wales. The Stone is partly 
decayed and so is the writing. The time of his 
Birth and Death and his Christian name are not 
legible. The Sirname Yaue is plain. The Epi- 
taph is yet spared—VIZ 

“Born in America, in Europe bred, 

“In Afric travelled, and in Asia Wed, 

“ Much good, some harm he did 

So hope ali even, 

* And that his Soul thro’ mercy 

“Ts gone to Heaven.” 

On reading the above, the Traveller imagined 
this YALE was the founder of Yale College. He 
made inquiry and found it wasa numerous family 
in that Town and County, and they reported of 
this Yale for whom the Monument was Erected, | 
that he had been an extensive traveller, that he 
was born in America, that he made several voy- 
ages to Africa and the East Indies, that he was 
Governor of some place in the latter, where he 
matried a nitive of India with some considerable 


lent Clap, if I | 





property, and returned to England with her and 
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passed the remainder of his days in the neighbour- 
hood of Wrexham. 

The People seemed not willing to own him for 
a Relative because he had married a Copper 
coloured fair one on the other side of the Globe, 
which tended much to mar the pure blood of 
Welchmen. They sneered at him for marrying a 
foreignor, and told foolish stories of him and his 
Copper-coloured Lady, such as might be expected 
from an inland domestic neighbourhood. 

From the above circumstances I verily think 
this was the Gentleman that was so liberal to 
Yale College and I add two other reasons. 

The People of Wrexham have been noted for 
adopting the Doctrines of Calvin, —and secondly 
Governour Yale had no children who survived 


| him, (as the People say); he therefore divided 
| his fortune between his Tawney wife and Yale 


College because his Relations had behaved annss 
to him on account of his Tawney Lady, And, I 
have my suspicions that Governour Yale left all 


| his Estate to Yale College after the death of his 


Lady, which his Relations thought better in their 
own hands, and so took possession of it after her 
death ; * * - 7 

By Your Register and Catalogue I find those of 
Your age and mine when we were in College 
are chiefly gone home and that the black as- 
terism is a badge of many Younger than You and 
me. * ** Be faithful unto Death and the 
** Crown of Glory shall be Yours.” —_ Adieu. 

Faithfully Yours 
SaMt Perers. 


To tHe Rev? BENJAMIN TRUMBULL } 
Northhaven, Conn. § 


109. —LIEUTENANT-COLONEL RICHARD VARICK TO 
COLONEL Hay, D. Q. M. GENERAL.* 
Rosrnson’s House, Aug. 14, 1780. 
DEAR CoLOoNEr, 
Fickle Fortune is no less Famed for its incon- 
sistancy than for the variety of Changes it causes 


| in the situation of its votaries of whom I think 


this war has made me in every respect one. 

After passing a variety of scenes since the com- 
mencement of the war to the last winter, I again 
become in what less troublesome days we called 
& private citizen. Resolved no more to accustom 
mysclf to the Inquietudes of military pursuits, 
But in time to Attempt the service of my Country 
in the Councils of a State were neither the 
favors or Frowns of Congress would affect my 
feelings or Reputation. But no sooner had I set 
down to my Desk when the Invaders of our 
Land disturbed my retreat and deprived me of a 


. 
* From the original, in the collection of Charles t, Bush- 


| nell, Esq. of New York, 
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valuable share of the little Property which Yet re- 
mained my own after returning from Public 
Service. Thus was I again reduced to the neces- 
kity of becoming a Soldier in a more obscure tho’ 
not less honorable line that of a Volunteer Militia 
Man in which Situation I continued until thisday 


sen night, when wearied and allmost worn out by | 


alternate watches, very unexpectedly I received 
a Polite Invitation from Gen Arnold to become 
a Member of his military Family. 

Convinced that Literary attainments were at least 
improbable if not impossible while the Enemy 
possess our capitol, so near the place of my Resi- 
dence in New Jersey, & averse to monthly con- 
tributions or personal service in the Militia of 
that state added to theinconveniences of Quarterly 
heavy Taxes to which my disposition was averse 
and my reduced finances hardly adequate unless 
supported by my Father, which rendered my 
situation dependant on Relations & consequently 
unhappy to myself and loth to retire into the 
interior parts of our State to take up my Books 
while my fellow countrymen were acting in arms 
to Effect the expulsion of the Enemy from our 


capitol, I say influenced by these reasons with | 


some other private ones I accepted the General's 
offer only to continue with him till the Reduction 
of New York when I chuse to Quit public Em- 
ploy. 


Thus has my hand become a slave to a Mili- } 


tary Pen whichsome years avocation have rendered 
pretty rusty and the late Militia duty stiff and 
unmanageable : however, a few weeks will I hope 
render both to my command. 

During my stay here (or I would say in the 
Army) I shall be happy if Your Indefatigable 
Spirit will afford You a few moments for corres- 
pondence. You may beassured of my punctuality. 
I meanto pay my Devoirs to Mrs. Hay the first 
spare moments in the meantime pray make my 
best respects to her as also thoseof my sister Jane 
who requested them to Yourself. 

I wish you every Happiness and remain 
affectionately Yours 
RIcHARD VARICK. 
Core Hay. 


110.—GENERAL WAYNE TO GoVERNOR NELSON, 
oF VIRGINIA.* 


Camp at Goops Brinee, 234 July, 1781. 
DEAR Sir 
The distressed condition that the Virginia 
troops with me are reduced to, for want of almost 
every article of Clothing, together with the large 
arrearages of pay due them causes much murmur- 
ing & Discontent— 


* From the orizinal, in the collection of John F. McCoy, 
Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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They say they can not think of Marching fur. 
ther South until furnished with these essential 
articles, that the two Detachments already sent 
from this State to that Quarter, refused crossing 
the line into No Carolina, on the like Occasion, 

| & were successful in the mode of application— 
This kind of Language is but too much counten- 
anced by some Officers, who probably experience 
many inconveniencies, & therefore sport Senti- 

| ments that in a less ir/some situation, & in cooler 
moments they would surpress 

I beleive (indeed I kuow) that they are greatly 
necessitated, for want of Clothing as well as Cash 
—but from the over heated zeal of a few Indivi- 
duals I have ground to apprehend some other part 

of the troops may possibly catch the Infection, 
| for we have not a single private in the Pennss 
| Line to whom there is aless sum due, than 7'hirty 
| half’ Joe, & So in proportion to each Officer, add 
| to this that our men are bare foot, so that the 
same causes, may produce the same effects, | 
mean as to the private Soldiers only 

The Gentlemen most sanguine on this Occation 
are fully acquainted with my Sentiments, &] 
trust will in future be more Circumspect— 

However cversive measures ought be the Der 
neir resort, may I therefore request your Excel: 
lency’s influence to procure an Immediate supply 
Shoes, Shirts & Overalls (at least) with some Cash 

Inclosed is a return of the Regt from which 

you'l be enabled to make the proper estimates 

I also inclose you the proceedings of a Gen 

Court Martial held on a private of our Line fo 
| Marauding who was executed yesterday pursuant 
| to the Sentance passed upon him, at the Head of 
the Army in this Vicinity, which I hope will have 
a happy Influence not only upon the Conduct of 
the Soldiery but on the minds of the Inhabitants 
Interim I have the Honor to be 
Your Excellency’s 
Most Obt 
& Very 
Hum! Sert 
ANTY WAYNE 





| His Excelly 


| Gov® NELSON 
| 111.—Henry Laurens, TO WILLIAM Fisner.* 
CHARLES Town, So Carnoritna 6 Decem. 176? 

Mr WILi1AM Fisuer— 

} DEAR Sir— 
Since my last trouble of the 234 Octob. bot 
your kind favours under the 10 November 
| Austin Laurens & Appleby & myself are come! 
| hand & agreeable to your desire I shall herewi! 
| transmit the sundry Accounts therein mention 


* From the original, in the collection of C. H. Morse, 4 
Washington, D. C, 
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& also asketch of your Accot Currt with Austin 
& Laurens wherein a Balance of 
Philadelphia Currency appears to be due to you, 
I should say this Account with you, which will 
best appear upon your own Books. You will be 
so kind as to carry both Accots say Austin Laurens 
& Appleby’s & the above into one & then give 


that Account Credit for Three hundred Pounds 


date on Mr. 
sight to your own order & whatever Balance may 
be either Debt or Credit be pleased to carry the 
same into mine & make a final end of those old 
Accounts which I request you to do & to trans- 
mit the same to me as speedily as possible. Mr 
Appleby & I think is the likelyest method to re- 
turn your Money into Engl and in Sterling as Bills 
are extremely scarse here & the prospect of Ex- 
change soon rising uponusif the War continues— 


Bills indeed are now privately sold at more than | 


7 for 1, which I have been assured by the best 
authority but tisdone in secret. You are charged 
for this only that Exchange Vizt £2100—& I 
have no doubt but Mr 
supply you with a Sterling Bill seeing my Draught 
isfor part reimburse of an extreme troublesome 
& unprofitable transaction by advancing Money 


for his Ship Betsy—in every other part of which | 


[have studyed to make the 
to himself. 

I likewise inclose you my Bill of this date at 
20 days sight upon said Mr Robt Waln Payable, 
to your order on my Acct £172, money of Phila- 
delphia which please to receive & if « good op- 
portunity soon offers remit my Balance in the 
best say very best Flour, or in single Refined 
Sugar if it be put on board at 134, or in Bar Iron, 
tho rather than any of these I would chuse a 
good Bill of Exchange to be remitted to our 
friends Messrs Cowles & Harford in 
Mr Waln can furnish one without too great incon- 
venience to himself.— 

New Rice is now broke at 40s thro the neces- 
sity of one 


Payment convenient 


orthree small Barks are dispatched. Our Har 
bour is very empty, & hitherto only three Vessels 


taken up on Ffreight Vizt two for Lisbon at | 


£517 6 & one for London at £5, or £5 15 for 
the Markets. Our planters are in great expecta 
tion thro the change which Peace will establish 
& the scarcity of Grain in the Northern Colonies 
their whole Crop will find a brisk Sale. 
itmay, but from present : appearances of Shipping 


& the uncertainty of a sudden Peace I rather 
doubt it. 


Tam with great regard 
Dear Sir 
Your obliged Servt 
Henry LAURENS. 
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| 112, 
£34 7 14| 


Waln will immediately | awe : 
| condition of 


| public bri 


Bristol if | 


House to dispatch a Little Vessel & | 
it will continue at that price I suppose until two | 


I wish | 


| 
| t To Tne 
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TO GOVERNOR 
or Nort Caro.ina.* 
Satem Nov. 26, 1781. 


—WittiAmM Sarre, M. C. 
MARTIN, 


| Sm: 


I beg leave through your Excellency to acquaint 
the Legis: iture [with] the lively sense I entertain 


}of the honor which they have been pleased to 
Sterling for the enclosed Bill of my draught this | Confer by their electing me three successive years, 


Robert Waln payable at 30 days | 


to be one of their representatives in Congress. 
Such repeated instances of the contidence of 
my country is very flattering and demands my 
unfeigned thanks. Conscious of my own in- 
ability, it was with great reluctance and with 
great diflidence that I engaged in the arduous 


I take the liberty to assure that honorable as- 
sembly that although I have not executed the 
trust reposed in me according to my wishes, yet 
[ have done it to the utmost of my abilitics. If 
[ have at any time erred, I trust the candor of my 
country will ascribe it to the true cause, and not 
to any defection of my heart. The obligations I 
am under to my numerous family, the deranged 
my estate, which four years ago was 
very moderate, and now much diminished, by 
my long ap; licationto public business, are among 
the many reasons which induce me to resign my 
seat in Congress. At the first period of this great 
revolution [ took an active part—I have now 
seen, and as far as in my power, assisted my 
country through her greatest stru; vale, and her 
most critical situation. The prospect of Inde- 
nD —s peace and happiness to our great re- 
ightens every day; therefore none can 
hat I have taken this ste p and retired to 
private life from any unworthy motive. 

With the highest esteem and respect, 
I-have the honor to be, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obt ‘sert. 
W™ SuarpPs. 


im: i@ine 


Cooper TO CAPTAIN 
PREBLE, U.S.N.+ 
[A] 


CooPERSTOWN, Se} 


FENNIMORE 


OvseGco ITALL 
SIr,— 


Your letter reached me this evening, and I feel 


* From the orie’»s! draft belonging to Hon. D. F. Cald- 


well, of Salisbury, N. C, 
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I send you two letters from J. Fennimore ¢ | r. The oc- 
sasion of the first of these letters was this. Mr. Cooper bad, 
in the first edition of his History of the United States 
Vavy, introduced in a foot note, a brief biography of Com- 
modore Edward Preble, in which there were sever: errors to 
which I had called his attention; as, for instance, that Com_ 
modore Preble was born in Kittery, Maine, and died at Port * 
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much obliged to you for theattention. The short 
biographical notices in the Naval History formed 
no part of the original design, and were intro- 
duced somewhat hurriedly, as the book went 
through the press. The design principally was to 
show the material of which the service was formed. 
They have been all struck out of the subsequent 
editions. That of Com. Preble was taken princi- 
pally from a flowry and worthless book, that 
contains some six or eight other sketches. I 
thought it might be trusted for a few facts, and 
I soon after ascertained that most of even these 
facts were wrong. 

Iam glad however to open a communication 
with some member of your family for the fol- 
lowing reasons. I am now collecting materials 
for a large work on Naval Biographies, and have 
even written several of the lives. A few of these 
will appear, monthly, after October next, in Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, though their ultimate destination 
will be a book in two vol. Octavo. You will 
find that of Somers, in the October number. 
Bainbridge will follow and then Perry and Paul 
Jones. I have had serious thoughts of coming to 
Portland expressly to obtain the facts in relation 
to Com. Preble, but your letter may put me on a 
new track. 

Of course I do not expect any gentleman who 
has been at work on so interesting a subject to 
abandon it on account of my intended work. It 
is probable we shall not interfere with each other, 
as my sketch will necessarily be confined to some 
forty or fifty pages. Any facts I learn will be 
cheerfully communicated, and I should be grate- 


ful to obtain all I can; particularly as to the | 


birth, family and early career of my subject. 
I ought to have known the duty on which Com. 
Preble died, as I belonge:! to the Vesuvius my- 
self, in 1808, and we had a tradition in her to 
that effect. But the difficulty of collecting a 
mass of minute facts is most discouraging. In 
the case of Somers I relied on his sister for the 


members of his family, and she actually mislead | 


me. Though I discovered the error in time to 
correct it in the proof. She forgot one Sister al- 
together! 


mouth, New Hampshire, while in command of the Navy Yard 
there; and that his age was forty-five; whereas he was born 
in that part of ancient Falmouth which is now Portland, 
Maine, and died at the same place, at the age of forty-six. 


The house in which be was born was destroyed by fire, | 


when the town of Falmouth was burnt by Mowatt, in 1775. 
The House in which he died, afterwards converted into a 
tavern, and long known, first as the “Sun Tavern,” later as 
the “ Casoo Hover,” an mens the present site of the 
Casoo Nationat Bank, was also destroyed by fire, in the 
Great Conflagration of the fourth of July, 1866. The present 
Presie Hovss, in Portland, was being built by him for his 
family mansion, at the time of his death; but he never oc- 
cupied it. His widow, however, occupied it for many years, 
and up to her death, when in compliance with her wishes 
it was enlarged and converted into an Hotel. @G. H. P. 


CuanLestown, Mass. 
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Repeating my thanks for the information sent, 
will you peimit me to invite all your family to 
aid me with such information as they possess. 
The disease of which the Commodore died, and 
any circumstances connected with that event 
would be particularly useful 

With much respect 
Your ob. Ser. 
J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 


G. H. Presse Esq., U. S. N. 
PoRTLAND, MAINE, 


[B] 


OtsEGo HALL, CoorERSTOWN, 
Jan. 27th 1843. 
Dear Sir: 

Your valuable letter reached me last evening. 
Information of precisely this nature, was just 
what I wanted. Any more of it, particularly such 
as relates to the Commodore's service in the revo- 
lution, will be very acceptable. I should like also 
the address of his son, to whom I would apply 
for a sight of his father’s papers, dates of com- 
missions, &c. 

It is not my intention to put the biography of 
Com. Preble in Graham's, it will be reserved for 
the large work, in common with most of those 
which have a freshness and importance. I have 
many anecdotesthat will probably be as new to the 
family as to the public; my materials being the 
most meagre in connection with the early life of 
my subject. You would confer a favor by in- 
ducing any officer who may have materials to 
write me, in reference to any officer whois dead. My 
plan will embrace notices of most of those who have 
had any standing in the service, including in a few 
instances, midshipmen. One of the latter, a Mr. 
Sigourney, who was killed in Chesapeake Bay, last 
war, was a Bostonian ; and I should like extreme- 
ly to get his parentage, date of birth, and any 
facts that may be known to his family, connected 
with his death. 

Begging to thank you for what has already 
reached me, I remain 

Dear sir, very sincerely 
Yours, 
J. Fennimore Coorer. 
Geo. H. Presie Esquire, U. 8. N. 
U. S. Rece. Sure Ohio 
Boson. Mass. 


114.-—JAmMes Harpre To JoHn RANDELL, JR. 


Dz Srp, 

I take the liberty of inclosing for your perusal 
the prospectus of a magazine, of which I am the 
proprietor & editor—& for which I solicit your 


* From the original in the possession of the Editor. 
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atronage. 
shew it to any of your friends, who, you may 
think, would be disposed to encourage the under- 
taking 

In this city, I have been honoured with be- 
tween 600 & 700 subscribers ; but having resigned 
the office, which I have held so long under the 
Corporation, I have now nothing else to depend 
on for the support of a large family than the 
emoluments, which may accrue from this work 
—It, therefore, becomes an imperious duty with 
me to endeavour to collect as many subscribers, 
as I possibly can— 

I wish you success in the publication of your 
map, IfIcan by the means of promoting your 
interest, it will give me sincere pleasure 

Ishall be obliged to you to let me hear from 
you, & have the honour to be 

with the greatest respect 

New York } Dr Sir 
29th March, 18145 Your most obet & 

very humble St 
JAMES HARDIE 
No 58 Murray St 

P. 8. Please send me on a copy of the pros- 

pectus of your map. J. H. 


115.—Commopore BainBripGE To Jomn Buus, 
Navy AGENT. * 


U. 8. F. Constrrurion 234 Jany, 1813 
At Sea, Lat. 4.20 No Long. 360 W 
TTomeward Bound. 
Dear Butius— 

Knowing the interest you take in the Success 
of our Navy. I am confident the Enclosed paper, 
will afford you pleasure. 

The damage the Frigate Constitution receivd 
in the action with the Java—and the decayed 
state in which She is in made it necessary for me 
to return to the U States for Repairs—Otherwise 
Ishould beyond doubt, by following my intended 
plans, have made a most Successfull Cruise 
against the Enemies Commerce And thereby 
have made the fortune of myself & Crew—The 
information I received from our worthy Consul, 


Mr. Hill, at St Salvadore, enabled me to digest a | 


Plan of Cruizing for the Squadron under my com- 
mand—which in all human calculation must have 
proved Successfull—Should the War continue, I 
yet flatter myself, that I shall be a Zhorn to the 
Enemies Trade where they least expect it — 

The Frigate Java, was very well fought, and 
bravely defended—Her force in Men was no 
doubt considerably greater than what we have 
been able to ascertain—The Officers were extreme- 


* From the origi Lt hente® , . 
ot New York, riginal, belonging to R. Wade Bleecker, Esq 


——I will, likewise, thank you to 
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ly cautious in discovering lt. The Constitution 
was a good deal Cut—Some Shott between Wind 
& water—Her upper bulkworks considerably 
Shott—Foremast & Mizzen mast Shott through 
—Main & Mizzen Stays shott through, Eight lower 
Shrouds cut of—Fore top mast Stays, & every 
Back Stay and all the Top Sail Tyes shott of— 
And almost every Topmast Shroud—All the 
Braces, Standing and Preventers, and Bowlines, 
were three times shott away during the Action— 
But rove again in the very heat of it—7 Boats out 
of 8 destroyed by Shott—Our Sails extremely cut 
to pecies—The Main Topmast, Main Top Sail 
yard—Jib Boombe—Spanker Boomb—Gaft & 
Try Sail Mast—were all so Shott as to render them 
unserviceable—Yet this damage, is incredibly in- 
conceivable to the Wreck we made the Enemy— 
The Sea was so smooth, that havock could not 
been otherwise then great—My Crew owing to the 
constant Exercise we give them, are very active 
& clever at their Guns, but in all other respects 
they are inferior to any Crew I ever had—It was 
astonishing, to see the Superiority we had over 
the English Frigate in quick & effective Firing. 

I was wounded in the early part of the Action 
by a musquet Ball on my Hip, and a piece of 
Langrege in my Thigh—But did not feel the in- 
convenience so great as to cause me to quit the 
Deck to have it dressed until 11 o’Clock at night, 
after which returning on Deck and remaining 
on my Legs nearly 3 days & nights, brought on 
such inflamation & violent pains in my Wounds— 
as to heave me on my Beam ends for some time— 
Ten days after the Action, the Surgeon extracted 
the piece of Langrege by opening of the Wound— 
And I am now thank God almost perfectly re- 
covered—And ready to hazard again a leg or an 
arm for such another Victory—I have been thus 
particularly respecting myself ; well knowing that 
your friendship for me, takes a deep Interest in 
whatever concerns me. 

If Your mutual & worthy friend Chauncey is 
with you—Remember me most affectionately to 
him—lI should have written to him—had I not 
supposed he was on the Lakes—Please tu present 
my best regards to Mrs Bullus Mrs. Chauncey & 
Mrs. Lawrence—Remember me_ particularly to 
our friend General Morton— 

Believe me Dr Bullus, to be with 
great regard— 
Yours Sincerely 
W BAINBRIDGE, 
Joun Butivus Esq. 
N. AGENT 
New York. 

P. 8. At the time of the Action The Hornet 
was not within 50 miles of us. but was well occu- 
pied, in Capturing a valuable English Schooner 
£36,000. and recapt’ American Ship with Salt, 
both had been ° . ‘ . . ° 
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116.—GeENERAL Morcan Lewis TO GENERAL 


GATES.* 

[ Nov. 1776.] 
The Bearer Mr. Taylor an Ajutant of your | 
Friend Gen! Miflin, begs I would ask the Favor 
of you to give him an Order on Mr Rensselaer 
for a Pair of Pistols out of his Store, as ‘tis diffi- 
cult to procure them to the Southward. by comply- 

ing with his Request you will oblige 
Your 
Hble Servt 
M. Lewis. 


Toe Honsi® Mase Gent Gates 


[ORDER FOR THE PIsTOLs. ] 


Aupany, Nov: 29th1776. 
Sm, 

Deliver to Mr Taylor, the Bearer, One pair of 
Pistols out of the Continental Store, he paying 
for the same. 

By the General’s Command 
Isaac PEIRCE 
To Aid de ¢ 


Mess8 RANSALAER & TAYLOR. 


samp. 


VII.—SELECTION FROM THE PAPERS 
MAJOR-GE} AL NE. 


OF 


VRR 
Sad 


Yorn 
wats 


CONTINUE 


NICATED BY HIS GRANDSON, PRorrssor 
GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. 


Commu 


10.—EnisHa Bouprnot TO GENERAL GREENE. 


My D® GexERAL 

I have this dayscen a certain Person whom 
you know—the Substance of his Intelligence is 
—the night before last, 17 Sail 
Hook. he was told they were part of 50. which 
were on the Coast, but whether they had Soldiers 
or not he does not know of his own knowledge, 
tho’ he was told they contain? a Reinforcement 
of 10,000, Men—but I suspect they were from 
Canada—as he says, they acknowledge, Carltons 
Army is coming round—They have mare hed out | 
entirely from Amboy and encamped near Straw- 
berry Hill—they say as socn as the fresh Troops 
arrive they are in a Body to march towards Phila- 
del—as they are contident if they keep in @ Body 
and prevent Skirmishing, General Washington 
will retreat before them and not attempt a Battle 
—-—General De Lancy with the New Recruits are 
to Garrison Staten Island, the Ground is marked 
out opposite Eliz. Town point and the blazing 
Starr for Redoubts which are to be done im- 
mediately a 50 Gun Ship at Newport was 
blown up the other Day by accident and every 


* From the originals, in the Collection of C. C, 


Helmick, 
Esq., Washington, D.C. 


arrived at the 
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! 
Soul on board perished, it was so near the Dock 
that several Stores & Houses were set on fire by it 
—some other Circumstances relative to the Post at 
E. Town tho’ interesting will not trouble you 
| with as the Col. isinform’d of it—and if he does 
| not act as imprudently as he has heretofore (of 
| wh Tam very apprehensive) I have Matters in 
such a Train thro’ a different Channel as may be 
attended with the most salutary Consequences, of 
| which will inform you when I have the pleasure 
| of seeing you— 
am in great haste 
with the highest Esteem 
Your Honors 
Most Obt Sert 
Exvtsua Bouprnot 


New Ark 23d May 


ant 


qa 
GEN GREENE) 
[Addressed | 
The honble 


Major General GREENE 


| Major Burnet) Bound brook 


[ On the back of’ the folded letter. ] 
A Vessel was brought into N. York two days 
ago haying 70 French-men on board. 


11.—CoLonEL Harrison TO GENERAL GREENE. 


Wuire piarss Nov 7th 1776 
DEAR Sm 
His Excellency just now received Intelligence 
that three of the Enemy’s Ships passed tho 
|Chivaux defrise Yesterday or the day befor 
| When heconsiders this event with the present dis. 
position of the Enemy who have advanced to- 
l wards the North River, he apprehends that they 
have some thing in view that we are not apprized 
| of.—he wishes you to post parties of observation 
at every place on the Jersey side of the North 
| River where the *y can land to watch their motions, 
and upon the least appearance of the collecting 
| Boats or making any disposition to embark that 
they will give him the ea: rliest notice— 
Iam Dr Gen _ in haste 
Yrs Ros H Harrison. 


ay 


12 
DEAR GEN 

We have just now Discove re d that the Enemy 
have brought down about 40 Sail to Morressanca 
Point 10 of which are Ships—by this Imagine: 
they are Retreating & intend to Pay us a Visit— 
| this forenoon we discovered Several English Of- 
| ficers on the Plains on this side Kings bridge wo 
| Conjectured they had come from the Grand Amy 
| We have made a bad exchange for Hutcheson 
i 


CoLONEL MAGAW TO GENERAL GREENE. 
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Regement at least in Point of Numbers we have | 


great need of the 120 from them—Perhaps you 
can Visit us on the Morning the Hessians con- 


tinue entrenching on the Heights on this Side 
Kingsbridge— 


Iam Dear Genl 
Yours Sincerely 
Rost Macaw 
HAarLem Hercuts 7th } 
Nove 1776—— \ 
Coll Cadwalader has discovered 
23 Topsail Vessells 


[ Addre ssed | 
To 
The Honble Gen! GREENE. 

[On the hack of the folded letter. | 

Coll Magaws Complimts to 

Gen Ewing & begs he'll fur- 

nish the Bearer with a Horse 

to ride to Gen Greenes 


13. GENERAL MERCER TO GENERAL GREENE. 


Exizs Town 4th Nov 1776 

Dear Sir 

Your favour of the 24. Instant which came to 
hand yesterday Evening I shall pay the necessary 
attention to—Col Tenyck is to march his Battal- 
ion of 250 Men now on duty at New Ark im- 
medeatly to Acquaquanock—to wait your Or- 
ders. An Engineer & Intrenching tools will be 
wanted—these last may perhaps be more readily 
supplyed from Fort Lee than from this Quarter— 
as what we had to spare have been cheifly sent 
on—On examining Bound Brook we can find no 
convenient Store houses nor Accomodations—att 
the Landing two miles above Brunswick there are 
Store houses and more Accomodation for Troops 
than at Bound brook—I am also assured by Mr. 
Mercerau that the distance from Springfield to 
Prince Town by the Landing is not greater—on 
these considerations I have deposited in Stores 
there sundrie things sent from Amboy—You will 
please to let me know—if this alteration in the 
Rout of the Army has your aprobation—Some 
Troops from Virginia are on the way from Phila- 
delphia—Are they to be pushed forward to Fort 
Lee—or would you not rather attempt the driv- 
ing the Hessians &c off Staten Island; before those 
troops pass on from hence—I shall detain the 
Virginians about Brunswick, till I have the 
pleasure to hear from you—I am 

mosé respectfully 
your obed Svt 
Hvucu MERCER 
[Addressed] 
On Publick Service. 
To Major General GrEEN 
Fort LEE 


Hist. Mac. Vou. mt. 11 
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| 
14. Mayor CLARKE TO GENERAL GREENE. 
| 
Mr. LAWRENCES ROCKLAND, 
November 8th. 1776. 
Sir 

I received your agreeable Letter last Night I 
thank you for taking the State of this Place into 
consideration and hope (that eternal spring of the 
human breast) flatters me I will be able to defend 
it until the reinforcement arrives—Col. Tupper in- 
formed me @ the same Express that a 20 Gun Ship 
& two Transpurts lay in the Ferryway & requested 
meto reinforce the Guardat Taupaan landg : ashe 
had ordered the Stores to be removed to that 
place all which was completed late in the Night, at 
two inthe Morning I left Naiac and arrived at 
the Ferry by the Dawn of Day we held a little 
Counsel together & concluded to give the Ship- 
ping afew Shot (tho’ under every disadvantage) we 
manned the Battery & fired eleven Rounds, three, 
of which went into the Man of War one of which 
she received through her forecastle which hap- 
pened to be full of Men it did great execu- 
tion you may depend the other two one in her 
Hull & ’tother through her Rigging & the Trans- 
port next her received two in her Hull they never 
returned the fire but appeared to be in great con- 
fusion had not the Wind blew so hard at North 
East & the Platforms been laid I quere much if 
one shot wou'd have missed as nothing Saved them 
but the springs on their Cables. 

Yesterday I viewed Siaughters landing where I 
found afewsmall Craft under no Guard & being in- 
formed of three Negroes going on board the Rose 
the Night before from this place Itho’t proper 
to order all the Craft to be taken up the River to 
Haverstraw which I hope will merit your approba- 
tion Shou'd it be impracticable to take the Stores 
now lying at Naiac by water past the Ship I 
wou'd Advise to have them carried by land to the 
landing at Slaughters which is only 3 Miles from 
whence it may be taken to Kings Ferry Ly water 
safe as ’tis out of sight of the Man of War this 
I believe Col Tupper will doI intend to erect 
fuur small Batteries up the River in different 
places so as to twig the Gallies & Tenders when 
the move along shore & to prevent the Eneny 
from landing shou’d they dare to attempt it they 
Militia or at least a Compy met Yesterday I attend- 
ed after having harrangued them Sometime they 
assured me they were willing to afford every as- 
sistance in their power two of the above Negroes 
belong’d to Major Smith of Colo Hays Battalion I 

| made use of this to prove the immediate Necessi- 
| ty of then Taking up Arms ‘‘a lucky unlucky 
| **thing” as Church says in his Letter I wrote to 
Major Pain from Clarks Town Several Days past 
to Send me up 8 Tents & as many Cooking Kettles 
as the late Reinforcement is in great distress for 
| want of them but it has been disregarded or they 
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*ree miscarried which of the two to impute it I 
know not if they are not sent before this reaches 


you pray send me the number of Tents & 20 | 


Kettles also 4 Barrells of Pork, a Barrell of Salt, 


(if to spare) & I will be much obliged to you as | 


the poor Soldiers suffer for want of them I wrote 
to Col. Biddle tosend a Waggon with my Bag- 
gage pray jog his memory— 

I am Sorry the Galley did not take one of the 
Store Ships iad I known when they came up in 
the Night we might have ta’en one with ease as 
she lay at Anchor a League from the Rest if any for. 
the future should pass the Chevaux-de-frize I 


think a Person ought to be despatch’d along shore | 


to watch them & give me intelligence shou’d any 
one come to, in the same manner I'm sure of 
taking her a Cargoe such as they have I think 
wou'd be of infinite Service— 

I've Ordered a Fisherman to catch a few Pike 


hope to have the pleasure of presenting you with | 


a Mess very soon I thank you for your good ad- 
vise in reminding me of my duty & hope I won't 
depart from it when I send you the Fish & the 


service not injured pray tell Major Blodget there | 
is a fine Pond to employ his Angling in & that | 
I think an exercise of this kind will be conducive | 


to his Health. The Enemy I’m informed have 


left the Plains their Encampment appears large | 
enough to contain the greater part of the Army | 


they appear to be very busy I take it some grand 
movement will Soon take place as their Camp is 
near 4 Miles in length every Moment of my time 
shall be employed in watching their motions so 


as to be able to give you the earliest intelligence | 


I'm determined to dispute the Ground Inch by 
Inch while I've a Man it being Such as will admit 
of it 
Iam your honors 
Most Obedt 
JN©° CLARK JUN. Maj. 
PS Pray dont forget to send for } 
Beccaria on Crimes & Punishment | 
for me & furnish me with Sternes | 
Sentimental Journey i'll take care of | 
it & Return it safe adieu J.C. | 
N. B. a few Axes 20 if to spare are much want- 
ing I'd be glad they were sent with the above ar- 
ticles. ose 
The Honble N. GREEN 
[ Addressed) 
The Honble Major General GREEN 
at 


# Express Fort LE. 
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VIll.—ART AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 


By WituiAM Kevsy, Esq., oF THE YorRK His. 
TORICAL SOCIETY. 


In The Monthly Magazine ; or, British Regis. 
| ter, Volume XXIV., Part L. for 1807, (Page 74,) 
| is the following interesting paragraph : 
‘Mr. JEFFERSON, President of the United 
‘* States, possesses several busts made by Indians, 
‘*The human form extends to the middle of the 
** body, and the figures are nearly of the natural 
‘*size. The lineaments are strongly marked, and 
**such as are peculiar to the copper-colored ab. 
** original inhabitantsof America: among others, 
**is one of them representing an aged savage, 
‘*in which the wrinkles and look are very ex- 
‘‘ pressive. These busts were found by some 
‘*Jaborers digging at a place called Palmyra, on 
‘*the river Tennessee. It is not known of what 
‘* materials they are made: some are of opinion 
‘**that they have been cut with a chisel or sharp 
‘* instrument, out of stone ; othersthink that they 
‘“have been moulded or shaped of a soft con- 
‘* position, and afterwards baked. 'The substance 
‘is extremely hard. It has not been ascertained 
‘* whether they are idols, or only images of dis- 
‘*tinguished men. It will be an interesting ob- 
‘* ject of research for antiquaries, to discover who 
‘* were the ancestors of the present Indians, ca- 
| **pable of executing such a good resemblance of 
‘*the human head, face, neck, and shoulders.” 
When this information was first noticed it 
arrested my attention, because it had been s 
warmly insisted by some, that the Indians, as well 
| as those who preceded them in the occupation of 
the Continent, were very deficient in the Arts of 
Design, and in mechanical skill as sculptors; 
| and I pursued my enquiries still further, with « 
hope of acquiring more information concerning 
these relics. 
The result of my examination has been th 
| discovery of the following letter from Mr. Jeffer 
son himself, in which he acknowledges the gift 
| of the Busts in question , and I respectfully sul- 
mit the material thus collected, for further eluc- 
dation, to the attention of those readers of Tu 
HistoricaAL MaGazing, whose acquirements in 
Ethnology and Archwology, enable them to di 
justice to the subject. 


{ 


[Mr. JEFFERSON’s LETTER. | 


PHILADELPHIA, January 16, 1800. 
Sir: : 
Your letter of October 1st, has been received, 
| and I have to make you acknowledgements ft! 
the offer of two Indian busts found on the Cun 
berland, and in your possession. 
Such monuments of the state of the Arts among 
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the Indians are too singular not to be highly es- 


teemed ; and I shall preserve them as such with | 


great care. They will furnish new and strong 
proofs how far the patience and perseverance of 


the Indian artist supplied the very limited means | 
} so much of its contents, as applies to the subject 


of execution which he possessed. 


Accept, theretore, I pray you, mysincere thanks | 


for your kind offer, and assurances of the gratifi- 
cation these curiosities will yield here. As such 


objects cannot be conveyed without injury but by | 


water, I will ask the favor of you to forward 
them by some small vessel going down the river 


to Orleans, to the address of Mr. Daniel Clarke, | 


Junior, of that place, to whom I wrote to have 
them forwarded round by sea, and to answer for 
me the expenses of transportation, package, &c. 
Iam, with many acknowledgements for this 
mark of your approbation, Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 
Mr. Morcan Brown 
PALMYRA. 


IX.—CARRIAGES IN THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, IN 1796. 


A CORRESPONDENCE 


To Tak Historica MAGAZINE By Hon. HAamu- 
TON Fisn, PReEstpENT OF THE NEw 
HisToORICAL SOCIETY. 
ALBANY 20 Feby 1807 
Dear Sir 
I will thank you to inform me as carly as pos- 


sible how many four-wheel pleasure Carriages | 


there were in this State the last year you was in 


Office, their different Kinds, the Tax on each, and | 
the amount produced on such Tax, with the | 
Your immediate An- | 


Expense of Collection. 
swer will confer an Obligation on your 
Friend & Servt 
MorGan Lewis. 
Corot Fisn 


[CotoneL Fisn’s Repty. } 


Feby 28 1807 
Dear Str: 


It is with real pleasure I embrace the earliest 


moment to acknowledge the receipt of your Ex- 
cellency’s letter of the 20thinst. which did not 
come to my hands until the evening before the 
last—All the papers belonging to the Office of 
the Supervisor of the Revenue for this State, were 


delivered to my Successor in Office, on my re- | 
moval from it,* so that it is not in my power to | 


‘ * Colonel Fish was appointed Supervisor of the Revenue 
or the State of New York, by General Washington, in 1789, 
and removed by Mr, Jefferson, in 1801, 

H. F. 


BETWEEN GOVERNOR LEwIs | 
AND COLONEL NICHOLAS FISH, COMMUNICATED | 


YORK | 
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afford the precise information required ; but pre- 
suming thatsomething useful may be collected from 
an old document, embracing the return of Car- 
riages for the year 1796, which I find accidentally 
in my possession, I takethe liberty of transmitting 


—and am 
Very Respectfully 
Your Excellency’s friend & obed hum. Servt 
Nicu’ Fiss. 


| ENCLOSURE. | 
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LOCATION OF SASANOA’S RIVER, 
IN MAINE. 

By Rey. E. BAtuarp, D.D. SECRETARY OF THE 

Marne Historica Socirery. 


X. 


While the Popham Colony was engaged in 
completing the settlement at the mouth of the 
Kennebec, a portion of the company, consisting 
of nineteen persons, went in a shallop up the 
river for discovery. They were under the com- 
mand of Captain Raleigh Gilbert, and were well 
provided with arms, provisions and commodities 
for traflic with the savages. Their course led 
them up the river, in that portion then called Sag- 
adahoc, through the narrows, then known as 
“* Kebec,”* and now called ‘*‘The Chops,” into 
the broad expanse now known as ‘ Merry-Meet- 
‘ing Bay ;” and, as the evidence of the narrative 
clearly denotes, up the Androscoggin, as far as 
the falls at Lisbon, known in the days of Rale as 
the ‘‘ Anmirkaugan.” 

After having accomplished their purpose, they 
descended the river to the place where they had 
passed the previous night of the twenty-sixth of 
September, probably at ‘‘ The Chops.” The nar- 
rative proceeds to say: ‘‘ Here they sett up a 


‘* crosse and then returned homeward, in the way 


‘* seeking the by riverof some note called Sasanoa. 
‘“*This daye and the next they sought yt, when 
‘* the weather turned fowle and full of fog and 
‘* raine, they made all hast to the fort before which 
‘+ the 29th they arrived.”+ 

The inquiry is here presented : What river now 
answers the description of ‘‘the by river of some 
** note called Sasanoa?” 

It cannot be the Kennebec; for that was well 
known by its present name, as early as 1606, as 
appears from the histories of Lescasbot and Cham- 
plain, and early maps. It could not have been 
the Androscoggin ; for this river already had its 
own name, written by Captain John Smith, ‘‘Au- 
moughcowgen ;” through theimperfection of writ- 
ing, representing the Indian word ‘‘ Aumoscow- 
‘* yen,” which after having passed through more 
than sixty orthographies has at last been fixed in 
its present name. 

Neither of these large streams corresponds to 
the description of Strachey, copying from Gil- 
bert’s Journal, where it is called ‘‘the by river 
‘‘of some note.” They are each too open and 
broad, as well as too direct in their course to the 
ocean, to be named a ‘ by river,” and too large 
to be mentioned diminutively as of ‘* some note.” 

The other streams, entering into the Kennebec 
below Merry-meeting Bay, are all too small to be 
made an object of search for any purposes of 





* The same word as in the French form Quebec, meaning | 


“The Narrows.” 
t Srraouey, Chapter X. 
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| 
| navigation, and in this particular are of no ‘‘ note” 


| whatever.* 
The only water, that can be found to agree 
with the account, is the inland, navigable, tide. 
| water thoroughfare, from the Kennebec to Wis- 
| easset; the Sheepscot, Boothbay, and Pemaquid, 
| now known as *‘ Arrowsic Gut.” This communi- 
| cation might well be called a ‘‘river” by these 
| explorers, who knew it only from the broken 
English of Nahanada, Skidwares, and other na- 
tives, who had learned somewhat of the language 
in‘England, and by their intercourse with earlier 
visitors to this coast. It was properly ‘‘ the by 
‘* river,” because it was on the side of the larger 
one; and was of ‘some note,” because useful 
to the Indians, in continuing their trail from the 
Penobscot, Pemaquid and the Sheepscot, to the 
Kennebec, and thence in the same Westerly direc- 
tion to Winnegauce creek (Winnegauseag), and 
across the carrying-place overthe sharp and narrow 
ridge into Casco Bay; and Northerly, up th 
Kennebec, into Merry-meeting Bay, the Andros- 
coggin, and the upper Kennebec, to Canada. 

At its junction, where it forms an acute angl 
with the wallsof the Kennebec, there is a project- 
ing point, that shuts off the view of the entrance, 
except in the line of its opening, and when th 
beholder is near the shore. The foul, foggy, and 
rainy weather, on the lastday of the search, was a 
suflicient cause to prevent a sight of the mouth of 
this passage, even if the shallop had passed near 
the place. 

| In further identification of this ‘by river,” 
reference may be made to Purchas,+ who says: 
‘¢The Tarentine’s countrey is in 44 2-3, where th 
**Sauages tell of a Rocke of Allun, neere th 
‘*‘riuer of Sasnowa.” It is not to be supposed 
that the natives knew much about alum; but 
that they gave a description of some object, which 
the English, eager for valuable discoveries, were 
ready to understand as being of that substance. 
| The true explanation appears to be the following: 
| Within this ‘by river,” or Hell-gate, as 
portion of it is named, at the confluence of the 
fresh-water of the Kennebec with the sea-water of 
the Sheepscot, thereis a conical boulder of granite, 
largely composed of feld-spar in coarse grains, 
and rising like a hay-stack from the water. It is 
near the channel on the Northern side, and under 
| the Western brow of Hockomock. It is nearly 
| bare of sea-weed,—a fact probably owing to the 
freshness of the surrounding water. In early days, 
this way-mark in the passage from the Kennebec 
to the Sheepscot, was pointed out as ‘ the rock 
‘* which turned round every time it heard the cock 
“crow.” The similarity between the appearance 





. * Trott’s Brook, Whisby and Whiskeag, (properly Cowas* 
eag.) 

. +t Purouas, Volume I., “ Of}Virginia,” Chapter v., Page 
| 755. 
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of alum and feld-spar, though not very marked, 
was sufficient to give some degree of credit to the 
Indian story ; and helps to designate the locality 
of Sasanoa’s River. 

The name is written in several different ways,* 
according as its name struck foreign ears. 

But who was Sasanoa ? 


While Waymouth was in the harbor, which | 


the narrative by Rosier points out as Boothbay, a 
savage made him a visit. He was the one who 


‘seemed to be of most respect among” the na- | 


tives. When requested by Waymouth to remain 
on board as ‘‘a pawn,” or hostage, while Rosier 
went on shore for observation and traffic, he re- 
fused the apparent risk, and offered ‘‘a young 
“savage” in his place. On the next day, Way- 
mouth captured five of the natives. Four days 
afterward, two canoes with Indians came to his 
vessel, in one of which ‘‘ was he that refused to 
“stay with us fora pawn.” It then appeared that 
he had been sent with the others from the Bas- 
haba, with a request, that Waymouth would 
move his ship to the main land at the East, where 
their ruler lived, for the purpose of an interchange 
of commodities. One of these visitors ‘‘ wore a 
‘kind of coronet about his head, made very 
“cunningly, of a substance like stiff hair, colored 
“red, broad, and more than a handful in depth, 
“which we imagined to be some insigne of his su- 


“‘neriority: for he somuch esteemed it as he would | 


“not for anything exchange the same.” This 


fact should be taken in connexion with the other 


fact, of a person who ‘‘ seemed to be of most re- 
“spect among them ;” for who but such a person 
should wear the ‘‘coronet ?” 

While Waymouth was exploring the Kennebec, 
and in the afternoon of the twelfth of June, 
after he and his party had returned from their 
excursion, reaching as far as Whiskeag creek, to 
the ‘‘cod of the river,” now principally covered 
by the city of Bath, the account states: ‘‘ we es- 
“pied a canoe coming from the further part of 
“the cod of the river eastward,” 7. e. themouth of 


Sasanoa’s river, imperfectly distinguished, ‘ which | 
“hasted to us wherein with two others, was he | 


“who refused to stay with usfora pawn: and his 
“coming was very earnestly intreating to have 
“one of our men to go lie on shore with their 
“bashabes, (who was there on shore as they 


* Sasanoa, by Sirachey. 

Sassenow, by Gorges. 

Sainou and Sazinou, by Champlain. 
Sassenowe, b Smith. 

Sasnowa, by Purchas. 

The pronunciation is indicated by the mode of writing 
the name by Gorges, Champlain, and Smith. In Strachey, 
at, used for “0,” asin “roap” for “ rope,” and others. 
So “ Sebenoa ” is the equivalent for “ Si-bino,” and “ Sa- 

sanoa” should be pronounced “ Sasano.” 

Purchas evidently thought, in seeing the word, that the 
final shonid be sounded. Smith and Gorges, with better 
pportunities of knowing, did not. 
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| 
| ‘*signed,) and then the next morning, he would 

‘*come to our ship with many furs and tobacco.” 
His prominence in this matter is an additional in- 
dication of his high position among his people. 

Ytosier does not tell his name nor allude to him 
again. 

About two years later, the Popham Colony was 
founded on the inward waters of the Kennebec. 
On the fourth of October, as Strachey, the his- 
torian of the enterprise says, ‘‘ There came two 

‘*canoes to the fort in which were Nahanada, 
[one of Waymouth’s captives, who had spent two 
years in England,| **his wife, and Skidwares,” 
[another captive,| ‘and one other called Amen- 
‘‘ouin, a Sagamo; all whom the president 
‘* feasted and entertayned with all kindnes, both 
| **that day and the next, which being Sondaye, 

‘**the president carried them with him to the 

‘* place of publike prayers, whichthey were at both 

‘*morning and evening, attending yt with great 

‘* reverence and silence.”* Nahanada,+ and Skid- 
wares were useful as interpreters and guides, 
and are both mentioned together four times. 
Amenquin, the other savage, is only once more 
mentioned, and in the same connexion, who re- 
mained sometimeafterthe departure of the others, 
| with their gifts of beads and knives from the 
President, and a special ‘‘ present unto the Ba- 
‘**shaba’s brother.” To these tokens of friend- 
ship was added the President’s promise that he 
| would soon go the Bashaba’s ‘‘ court in the river 
‘‘of Penobscot,” for a friendly visit, doubtless 
in answer to their request. 

The question now comes, Who was ‘‘the Ba- 
‘*shaba’s brother?” Strachey gives no answer. 
But on referring to Gorges, in his Brief Narra- 
tion, we find him speaking of an interview be- 
tween President Popham and Nahanada,§ Skit- 
warres, Sassenow, Aberemet,|| and other ‘‘ prin- 
‘*cipal sagamores,” to make a visit to the 
| Bashaba, ‘‘ who it seems was their king, and 
| held a state agreeable, expecting that all 

‘* strangers should have their address to him, not 

‘*he to them.’””* 

The account of this interview by Strachey and 
the statement by Gorges have so many circum- 
stances in common, as to show with sufficient 
plainness, that this savage of ‘‘ most respect” at 


* Srraoney, Chapter x. 

t+ Nahanada is called Dehamda by Gorges. The fall 
name was Natahanada; sometimes shortened to Tahanada: 
and again, the “‘ T ” is changed to “ D,” and “ n” to “ m,” 
to make Dehamada. Probably the Indian pronunciation was 
N’tahanada, 

t Gorges Brief Narration, Chapter vil. 

§ Gorges calls him Dehamda, evidently a misprint for 
Dehanida. 

i This name may have been the same as Amenquin, by 
one of the not uncommon changes in writing Indian words, 
But more probably, Amenquin was one of the “ principal 
‘“‘Sagamores, ” and Aberemet was another of the same com- 
| pany. 
| % Briyf Narration, Chapter vii. 
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| 
Pemaquid, where Nahanada and Skidwares were | 


well known ; who, probably for his dignity re- 
fused to become ‘‘a pawn ;” doubtless distin- 
guished by the ‘‘coronet,” and ‘‘the Bashaba’s 
‘* brother,” was no other than ‘‘ Sasanoa,” whose 
name was applied to the Arrowsic passage by tie 
English, because they had in some way learned it 
from their interpreters before they knew its lo- 
cality. 

For an additional confirmation of the standing 
in which Sasanoa was held in his time, reference 


may be made to the knowledge of Captain John | 


Smith. The estimate which he placed on the 


position of this Indian, among the nation of the | 


Tarentines, is fully declared in his gift of the 
name of ‘‘Sassenowe’s Mount” to that noble 
cluster of the highest lands North and East of Al- 
leghany ridges, of which Mount Washington forms 
the summit and the glory. An Indian, whose 


name could receive such an honor from that intre- | 
pid navigator, might well have been held in high | 


respect among his own people, and so have been 


prepared by his birth and consequent relation to | 


the Bashaba and hisGovernment, for the reception 


of such a distinction, as has been accorded to no | 


other native in the land of Mawooshen. 


Brunswick, Me. E. B. 


XL—OLD NEW YORK 


TINUED. 


REVIVED.—Con- 


22.—TuHE sURVEYS 
THE 


AND THE UPPER 
ciry oF New York.* 


PLANS OF 
PART OF 


SuPREME CouRT. 


In the Matter of the Petition 
of Jsaac Adriance, in the | 
Matter of the Central Park, 
etc., etc. | 


May 8, 1857. 


JOHN RANDEL, Juntor, (called by Counsel for 
Adriance, and sworn): lam sixty-nine years of 
age. My profession is that of a Civil Engineer. 

Q. Were you everemployed under the direction 
of the Commissioners for laying out the City of 
New York intothe Streets and Avenues, under the 
Act of the Legislature, passed on the third of April, 
1807 ; and if so, in what capacity ¢ 

A. I was. I was appointed their Secretary and 
Surveyor, and performed the duty incidental to 


what is now called Chief-enginecr, having charge | 


* We areindebted to our esteemed friend, Hon. Edgar | 


Ketchum, of Harlem, N. Y., for this article. It is taken 
from the Manuscript Minutes of the Referee, (Cuar.es 
Tracy, Esqr.,) “ in the Matter of the Petition of Isaac Ad- 
“riance, for moneys awarded to unknown owners” of 
lands seized for the purpose of constructing the Central 
Park, in the city of New York; in which Mr. Ketchum ap- 
peared for the Petitioner. 
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of the Surveys, Books, and Maps, and the plan- 
| ning of the Streets and Avenues, under the Com- 
missioners. I was appointed to this office, to 
| perform those duties, in 1808, by the Commis. 
| sioners. 

| QQ, When did you commence your service; 
| what did you do ; and how long did your service 
under the Commissioners continue ? 

A. My servicecommencedin May or June, 1808, 
and ended on the third of March, 1811. I superin- 
tended the work, the transiting and measuring of 
lines, projected Streets and Avenues, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the eligibility of adopting 
them ; and for this purpose, I surveyed those lines 
| to ascertain the amount of obstructions, if any, to 

their adoption, as to buildings, improvements, 
rocks, preeipices, steep grades, and other obstacles. 
I surveyed and superintended the surveys. These 
surveys and explorations were laid down upon 
Maps for the use of Commissioners at their meet- 
ings, from which, after examination, they gave 
me further instructions as to what should next 
be done. This proceeded until the fall of 1810, 
when the Commissioners began to decide as to 
certain Streets and Avenues, in the plan to be 
adopted. Brown monumental stones were placed 
by me, under their direction, on or near the 
| Streets or Avenues thus adopted, for the purpose 
of fixing their location. The Commissioners then 
decided that certain Streets and Avenues should 
| be of certain widths, and the Avenues should be 
be at a certain distance from each other ; and the 
| Blocks between certain Streets should be of equal 
breadth. I then contracted those large working 
| plans to a smaller scale, to be signed by the Com- 
| missioners and put on record. There were three 
| sets of Maps made ; one was recorded in the 
| Secretary of State’s Office at Albany ; one in the 
Street Commissioner’s Office; and one in the 
County-clerk’s Office, New York. 

| . Did you at any time afterwards place an 
| and what monuments at the corners of the suid 
Streets and Avenues: if so, when, and in whose 
service ¢ 

A. I did. I began in 1811, and finished it 

labout 1816 or 17, under a contract with the 
| Corporation. I was to place those monuments 
| according to the Report and the Maps filed. 

| Q. Did you, in the prosecution of your work, 
|} survey the lands known the Harlem Com- 
| 
| 


as 
mons ? 

A. At a subsequent day. During this time, 
from 1811 to 1817, I crossed the Commons in 
laying out and measuring those Avenues and 
cross lines: in that operaticn I surveyed the 
| Avenues and cross lines and placed monuments 
| on the Avenues at the corner of the Streets. 
| Q. Did you, yourself, during those years, 0 

over the Harlem Commons—from 1811 to 1817! 
A. I gid. 
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Q. Did you afterwards survey the Harlem | 
Commons ? 

A. I afterwards surveyed the bounds of the | 
property known as the Harlem Commons. The | 
North and West line, I surveyed the twenty-sixth | 
of May, 1819. I find that I surveyed the Com- | 
missioners’ Road the same year. The East line | 
was surveyed in the same year. The whole sur- 
yey was in 1819. 

Q. What other Survey did you make of pro- | 
perty embraced in the tract laid out by the Com- 
missioners into the Streets and Avenues ? 

A. I surveyed all the poss® lines of property 
Icould find dividing property, in addition to the 
improvements, rocks, fences and buildings, and | 
waters, and all objects deserving note, roads, &c. 

Q. When was this ? 

A. Between 1817 and 1821. 

Q. Did you make any other general survey ? 

A. I made a general Map of the whole Island. 

Q. Have you a Map of that portion of the | 
survey made between 1817 and 1821, embracing 
the property between the Fifth and Eighth Ave- | 
nues, Ninety-second and One Hundredth Streets ? | 

A. I have. I have made it within a month | 
past, from my original Field-books of the survey. | 

Q. Have you those Field-books now with you ? 

A. Ihave. They are now here. 

Q. State what fences and dividing lines were 
here between Ninety-second and One Hundred 
and First Streets and Fifth and Eighth Avenues 
when that Survey was made ? 

Adjourned without day. 


II.* 
SvurreEME Court. 


In the Matter of the appli- 
cation of the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commonalty of the 
Cityof New York, forthe open- 
ing and laying out of a public 
place between 59th and 106th 
Streets and the 5th and 8th 
Avenues, in the said City. 


Proceeding on 
the Petitions of 
Isaac Adriance. 

Proceeding on 
the Petition of 
Seth B. Jones. 

eee 

Pursuant to the annexed Order of the Supreme | 
Court, of the eleventh May, 1857, and according 
to the Statute in such cases provided, on the | 
twelfth day of May, 1857, at the office of Michael 
Ulshoeffer, No. 62 William Street, in the City of 
New York, duly appeared the Witness, John 
Randel, Junior, and the Counsel for the respec- 
tive parties ; and said Witness having been duly 
Sworn, according to law, deposed as follows : 
Crry or New York, ss. : 

Jonn Ranvet, JR., being duly sworn, saith : 


* This portion, also, which formed an exhibit, before Mr. 
Tracy, is from the Minutes of the latter, in the possession 
of Mr. Ketchum. 
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Q. What is your age, residence, and occupa- 
tion ? 

A. Iam aged sixty-nine years since December 
last; by profession a Civil Engineer; and reside 
in New York, at present. I have resided princi- 
pally in Maryland, for the last few years. 

Q. How long do you remain in this City ? 

A. I contemplate leaving on Friday of this 
week, to be in Maryland on Saturday. 

Q. Were you ever employed under the direction 
of the Commissioners for laying out the City of 
New York into Streets and Avenues, under the 
Act of the Legislature, of the third of April, 
1807; and if so, in what capacity ¢ 

A. I was employed by the said Commissioners, 


| as their Secretary and Surveyor; and performed 
| the duties now generally appertaining to what is 


called Engineer-in-chief. 

Q. Between what years was your said employ- 
ment ¢ 

A. From about May or June, 1808, until the 
Commissioners filed their Report, on the third of 
April, 1811, or about there. 

Q. What services did you perform in your em- 
ployment as Surveyor, under said Commissioners ? 

A. I superintended the surveys in the field, 
and performed a part of them myself as Surveyor, 


| with a view to ascertain the most eligible grounds 


for the intended Streets and Avenues, and with 
reference to sites least obstructed by buildings, 
roads, &c. In the fall of 1810, the plans having 


been pretty much determined upon by the Com- 


misioners, they ordered certain cross lines and 
lines for Avenues to be specially examined and 
reported to them. This was done by me and re- 


| ported to them ; and such of those lines as were 


adopted, were defined on the land by brown- 
stone monuments, which were sunk in the ground 
by me. Witness says he means that only certain 
lines were adopted, which were experimental, so 
as to determine ; and so far the monuments to a 
sufficient number, were sunk to answer the end 
designed. The points only were fixed and indi- 
cated, so as to guide the surveyors, afterwards, in 


| fixing and locating the Streets, on the ground, in 


accordance with the Commissioners’ Report. 

Q. What Maps and Plans were made by you, in 
that employ ¢ 

A. Imade three Maps of the Streetsand Avenues 
laid out by the Comissioners. They were copies of 
each other, anct signed by the Commissioners. One 
was deposited in the Secretary of State’s Office, in 
Albany ; one with the Street Commissioner, in the 
City of New York; and one with, I think, the 
County-clerk of New York. 

Q. From what were those Maps prepared ? 

A. From Maps on a large scale, from which 
we made our plans, and from which they were 
contractions, 

Q. When and by-whom were the white monu- 
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mental stones placed at the corners of the Streets 
and Avenues; and how was it done ? 

(Excepted by Mr. Nash and by Mr. Genet.) 

Question withdrawn and exception by Mr. 
Nash. 

Q. Were any, and if so, what other monuments 
placed by you or under your direction, than al- 
ready indicated by you? 


A. Between the third of April, 1811, and about | 


the year 1817 or 1818, I placed white marble 
monuments or iron bolts at one of the four cor- 
ners of intersection of every Street and Avenue 


laid out by said Commissioners, and included in | 


their reported Plan and Report. 

Q. Under whose direction, andin what employ- 
ment, was this done by you? 

A. I was employed by the Corporation of the 


City of New York to place those monuments at | 


those intersections ; which services I performed 


within the time before stated. The labor was | 
performed by hired men, and the notes and di- | 


rections were made and given by myself. 

Q. In the employment of this work, you crossed 
the lands known as the Harlem Commons ? 

A. We did. 

(Excepted by Mr. Nash and Mr. Genet.) 


Q. Since that time what general surveys have | 


you made, embracing the lands known as the 
Harlem Common ? 
A. (Excepted by Mr. Nash and Mr. Genet). 
Between 1816 and 1821, Isurveyed the bounds 
of property, as I foundit in possession, overallthe 


ground laid out by the Commissioners aforesaid. | 


This brought me over the Harlem Commons. 


Q. In the performance of that work, what ob- | 


jects did you note on your survey ? 

A. The fences indicating bounds of property ; 
together with roads, buildings, rocks, water- 
courses, and generally whatever was permanent 
on the ground. 

Q. In whose employment did you make that or 
those surveys ? 

A. By the Corporation of the City of New- 
York. 

(Question and Answer both objected to.) 

Q. What draft, plans, field-notes, or maps did 
you make in the prosecution of the work ? 

(Objected to as the Originals are on file. ) 

A. I made the field-notes in books prepared for 
the purpose, and used in the field for that pur- 
pose.* Maps were made from those field-notes ; 
indicating the bounds of property. These Maps 
were made, in the first instance, in rough, for the 
purpose of making fair copies from afterwards. 
Those fair copies were made and are now in the 
Street Commissioner's Office. 


* These Field-books and Maps, as well as the instruments 
with which these surveys were made by Mr. Randel, are 
now in the possession of the Editor of Tur Historroar 
Macazing. 
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| Q. So far as the Tract of Land embraced be- 
| tween Ninety-second and One Hundred and First 
Streets, and the Fifth and Eighth Avenues, where 
are those field-notes and rough Maps? 
A. I have them here with me. 
(Mr. Nash calls for the production of those pa- 
pers and that they may be tacked to this deposi- 
| tion or copies. ) 
| Q. What other, if any survey, have you made 
of the Harlem Commons, or of lands within 
them ? 
A. I have made no others but those I have 
with me, and as before mentioned. 


* * % * * * 


XII.—RECORDS OF THE CITY OF NEW AM- 
STERDAM.—ContTInveb. 
IN COMMON COUNCIL. 


Resolved, That yeeros is hereby given to Henry B, 
Dawson, Editor of Tur HistorieaL MaG@azing, to make copies 
| of and to publish in that work, from time to time, such por- 

tions of the ancient Records of this Corporation and such of 
| its papers on file as, in his opinion, shall serve to illustrate 


| the early history of this State and City, and the character 


| and habits of the inhabitants, provided the same shall be 
| done under the direction and supervision of the Clerk of the 
| Common Council; and that the said Records shall not be 
removed from the Clerk’s Office. 

Adopted by the Board of Aldermen, December 6, 1866. 

Adopted by the Board of Councilmen, December 10, 1866. 

Approved by His Honor the Mayor, December 13, 1866, 

D. T. VALENTINE, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


[ Original, not paged ; Translation, 152-154.] 
On Thursday, in the afternoon, being the 13th 
March, 1653, at Fort Amsterdam, were Present, 
Arent Van Hattem, Burgomaster, P. Leender- 
| sen Van der Grist. Wilh. Beeckman, Allard An- 


| Govert Loockermans 


| tony, M. Van Gheele, 


Schepens. 
absent. 


A list of the persons who shall 
provisionally contribute the , 
lowing sums for the purpose of 
putting this City in a state of de- 


Jence. 


The Noble Werckhoven Gs, 
Johannes Van Beeck Gs, 
Johannes Pr Verbrugge Gs, 
Joh’n’s Gillesen V’brugge Gs. 
Johannes d’Peyster Gs, 
Cornelis Van Steenwijck Gs. 


Olof Stevensen Gs, 
Jacob van Couwenhoven Gs, 
Jacob Schellinck Gs, 
Pieter Prius 


Johannes Netius 
tulyan d’Wys Gs. 
Pieter Buijs Gs, 
Adrian & Johannes KeyserGs, 
Paulus Schrick Gs, 
Jacob Gerritsen Strycker Gs, 
(158) Francoys Fiju Gs. 
Matewis d’Vos Gs, 
Adriaen Blommaert Gs. 


Gs, 


| EvertTesselaers CommisenGs. 


Gs. 1 


Gs. 1 
| Antony van Hardenberg Gs, 


and Pieter Wolfersen, 


The Burgomaster Martin Krigier, 


1 
The Burgher-watch is al- 
sone in operation and the 
Noble Director-general is 
requested to furnish fire 
and light. 
200 


2 
200 It is ordered that the 
200 Manhattans shall be de- 
100 fended with palisades and 


100 pyre 7 
200 breastworks. 


Jol- 


By 
oo [154] It is ordered that 
150 the Fort be pnt in a better 
200 state of defence. 


00 4 

200 That the Treasury of the 
100 Burgomasters and Schep- 
200 ens be supplied with the 
100 sum of from Four to Five 
100 thousand Guilders, to ac- 
100complish the aforesaid 
100 necessa work, which 
100 sum shall be levied by tax 
100 on those interested in New 
100 Netherland, according to 
200 their property. 
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| 
Jacob Bacher Gs, 150 5 ' 
Nicolaes Boodt Gs. 100 That a regard to the 
Isaac Foreest > Gs, = same is highly necessary. | 
Abram Gilles Ge. Done at the Session, as | 


acob Steendam Gs, 100 , 
Sane Clasen Gs. 50 #foresaid, at Fort Amster- 


Jan Jansen d’Jonghe Gs, 50 dam. 
Borger Joris Gs, 
Jan Vinje Gs, 
Arent Van Hattem Gs. 
Marten Krigier Gs, 
Paulus Leendersen #3, 
Wilh. Beeckman Gs. 
Pieter Van Couwenhoven Gs, 
Maximilyaen Van Geele Gs. 
Allard Antonij Gs. 
Abram d’la Nooij Gs. 
Daniel Letschoet Gs, 
Philip Geraerdy Gs, 
Egbert Van Borsum Gs. 


Gs. 5000 
Hendrick Kip Gt. 50 


[Original not paged ; Translation, 154—156] 
On Saturday, the fifteenth March, 1653, at the 
City Hall, Present, Arent Van Hattem, P. L. | 
Vander Grist, Wilh. Beeckman, Allard Antony, | 
Pieter Wolfersen, and M. Van Gheel. 

Pieter Wolfersen and Wilh. Beeckman, Schep- | 
ens, are nominated and chosen by the Burgomas- | 
ters and Schepens, by a plurality of votes, and | 
are authorized, by these presents, jointly with | 
the Noble Montagne, appointed by the Director- 
general and Councillors, to make proposals and | 
contract for the aforesaid work for the City, and 
all the while to exercise a due supervision and 
care over the suid work, in order that it may ad- 
vance and be finished in a workmanlike manner ; 
[155] and the Burgomaster, Arent van Hattem, 
shall pay out the money to be raised agreeably to 
the Tax-list. 

Thus done and resumed, this fifteenth March, 
1653, at New Amsterdam. | 
A. van Hattem nominates Pieter Wolfersen, 

Allard Antonij. 
P. L. Vander Grist nominates M. Van Gheel, 
Wilh. Beeckman. 
Wilh. Beeckman nominates Paului Leenderse 
Vander Grist, 
Pieter Wolfersen. 
Pieter Wolfersen nominates Willem Beeckman, 
P. L. Vander Grist. 
M. Van Gheel nominates Wilh. Beeckman, 
Pieter Wolfersen. 
Allard Antonij nominates Arent Van Hattem, 
M. Van Gheel. 
PLURALITY OF VOTES 
Pieter Wolfersen . .... . 111 
We, SOCIO wt ls st lw tt Cl SE 
ms VOR 8s lk hw TH 
Arent Van Hattem ..... 1 
Allard Antonij . - il 
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NOTICE. 
The Commissioners of the Director-general and 
Councillors and of the Magistrates of this City 
intend to igsue public proposals for a certain 


| piece of work, consisting of Palisades of from 
| Twelve to Thirteen feet in height, by the Rod, 


so that if any one feels inclined to undertake the 
work, he may come to the City-hall, next Tuesday, 


| [156] in the afternoon, and hear the conditions 


and see the work. 

Thus done this thirteenth of March, 1653, at 
New Amsterdam. 

[ Original, not paged ; Translation, 156-162.] 

On Monday, the seventeenth March, 1653, at 
the City Hall, Present, Arent Van Hattem, Burgo- 


| master, Paulus Leendertsen, [ Vandergrist, | Wilh. 
| Beeckman, Allard Antony, Pieter Wolfersen { Cow- 
wenhoven,| and M. Van Gheel, Schepens. 


ABRAM D'LA Noow,* Plaintiff, os. CorNELIs 
CLAESSEN OUTEWAEL,+ Defendant. 
The Plaintiff demands the payment in full of 


| a certain debt, according to a written claim, since 


the Defendant intends removing from this place. 
The Defendant acknowledges to be indebt Two 
hundred and forty-three Guilders, agreeably to 
obligation ; but says that the time for payment has 
not yet arrived; and that he intends to remove to 


| the North. 


The Burgomasters and Schepens having heard 
the parties, and also understanding that the De- 
fendant intends removing, decide, that he, before 
his departure, shall either pay the debt or give suf- 
ficient security for the fulfilment of the obligation. 

CARLL VAN BruacGe, Plaintiff, 7s. CorNertis 
OvuTEWAEL, Defendant. 

[157] The Plaintiff in default. 

Pitre GeRAERDW, Plaintiff, os. CoRNELIS 
OvuTEWAEL, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff demands the payment of the 
balance, on a writing, of Twenty-six Guilders, 


| fourteen Stuyvers, as the Defendant has promised 


to pay in Silver money, being for tuition. 

The Defendant denies the debt, and demands 
the account and proof of the same. 

The Burgomasters and Schepens decided that 
the Plaintiff shall produce his account and wit- 
nesses. 

ApAM ROELANTSEN, Plaintiff, os. Luycas Exp- 
ERSEN, Defendant. 

* Apram v’LA Noow—Adbraham de la Noy—was a Small 
a a of the city, and the Lessee of the City Tavern. H. 


+t Corneris CLarssen Ovtrwart—Cornelius, outside the 
Wall—was a farmer who settled in the Colony at an early 
date. He was married, and had Apolonitjie, ‘acob, Appo- 
lonia, and Cornelia, who were “christened ” at the Old 
Datch Church, in New York. H. B. D. 

t This action was ordered by the College, at its Session 


| of the tenth of March, (Histortoat Magazine, ILI. fii., 41); 


and the reader will find, appended to the record of that Ses- 


| sion, some notice of the purties themselves. H. B. D. 
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The Plaintiff demandsof the Defendant the 
payment for certain Pork which he sold and de- 


livered to him, amounting to Twenty-three Guild- | 
ers, five Stuyvers, which he has been compelled | 
| injustice [159] and violence done to him by the 
| Defendant, Borger Jorisen. 


to pay to Jan d’ Kuyper, notwithstanding his 
guarantee on the Defendant. 


The Defendant acknowledges that he purchased | 


and received the aforesaid Pork, but the Plain- 
tiff had assured him that it was good Pork, and 


after he had received it he found that it stunk | 


and was not good ; that he had sold Fifty pounds 


to Jan Haes,* at the same price at which he had | 
bought it; that he had subsequently satisfied | 


Jan Haes, therefor, by returning his money ; and 
that he had [158] given the remainder away. 


The Burgomasters and Schepens having heard | 
the parties, are of opinion that in consideration | 
that the Defendant had sold some of the Pork | 


and given away the rest, and had thus disposed of 


it without complaining, he is obligated to satisfy | 
| 


the Plaintiff ; and they condemn the Defendant 
to pay the same within three weeks from this 
date. 

Luycas ELDERSEN, Plaintiff, vs. Jacop Hary, 
Defendant. 

The Defendant was in default. 

Tuomas Grippi, Plaintiff, vs. Roserr W11- 
LEMSEN, Jacop CLERCQ, and HENpRICK JAN- 
8EN,+ Defendants. 

The Defendant, Henprick JANSEN, was in de- 
fault. 

The Plaintiff requests that the Defendants be 
compelled to give their testimony before the Court, 
in the matter in dispute between him and Borger 
Jorisen ;t which the Defendants, Jacob Clereq and 
Robert Williamsen, did, in open Court. 


* Jan Hats, a cooper, who was in the Colony as early as | 


May, 1642, when he is recorded as calling Nicholaes Tennor, 
“a rogue and a villain.” He was evidently a dissolute, worth- 
less fellow, and an acknowledged thief. 
“ husband of Edward Fiscock’s widow”—nee Jane Schabuel 


—to whom he was married on the twelfth of March, 1645. | 
H. B. D. 


t Henprriox Jansen, the Tailor, was an early settler in | 
the Colony ; one of The Twelve men ; and very much re- 
spected. He returned to Fatherland, in 1648, under an order 
of banishment, for calling Director Kieft a villain, and say- 
ing “‘ it was a whore that cast him out as her excrements.” 


(Council Minutes, iv. 152.) He seems to have returned, 
however, prior to 1648, when he was again imprisoned, 
for an offence against the public peace. 
Geertjee Scheerburch; and lived “on the East River, near 
“ the Fort.” 


There was another of this name, from Bremen, Gunner’s- 


mate of the ship Herring; another from Hamburg, was a 


Cadet in the Company’s service; and still another was called | 


“the Boor,” although he owned the lot between Samuel 
Edsall’s and the Old Dutch Church. 

The particular “ Henpriox Jansen,” however, who is re- 
ferred to in the text, was undoubtedly the Company’s black- 


smith, a man who seems to have been very much respected, | B. I 
although he committed suicide by hanging himself at Calck- | 


hook, in July, 1664. 


He lived “ on the Great Highway,” between Govert Loock- | 


erman and Isaac Allerton. 

+ In the Minutes of the Session of the tenth of March, 
the reader will find the record of this action, and sketches 
of the parties. H. B. D. 
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His wife was | 


| teenth of March 1643; and had 
| Franz, Jan, and Johannes. 
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Tromas GrippiJ, Plaintiff,vs. BorGER JoriseEn, 
Defendant.* ° 

The Plaintiff proves his former declaration by 
the testimony of two witnesses, concerning the 


The Defendant, BorGrr JorisEn, having heard 
the testimony of the witnesses read, denies that 
such has happened, and requests a copy of the 
testimony for the purpose of disproving it and 
replying thereto; which request is granted ; and 
it is ordered that his reply shall be in writing. 

JACOB VAN CoUWENHOVEN,+ Plaintiff, vs. Jay 
Manu, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff stated that about the fifteenth or 
sixteenth of last month, he had left with the De- 
fendant three stamped guns for examination and 
repair ; and as they have not yet been returned, he 
has not been able to complete his complement. 

The Defendant replies that he has the guns in 
his possession, and offers to deliver them within 
eight days. 

He is ordered to do this, under the penalty of 


| being taken up. 


SeRsJEANT Huypert, Plaintiff, vs. JAN Carne- 


| MAN,t Defendant.§ 


The Plaintiff declares that he purchased from 
the Defendant, through Wessel Eversen, || one pair 
of Mill-stones ; and that, at the appointed time, 
when he came for the stones, they were refused to 
him, as he can prove. He requests, therefore, 
that the Defendant may be ordered to deliver the 
[160] said stones at Gravesend; and he also 
claims compensation for damages already sus- 
tained through said refusal to deliver the stones, 


agreeably to specifications, Sixty-four Guilders. 


The Defendant confesses that he sold the stones 
to the Plaintiff, and says that he gave a written 
order that Wessel Eversen should let the stones 
go ; that he has not given any order to withhold 
thestones; and that it is not his fault that they 
were not delivered. 

The parties having been heard, the Burgomas- 
ter and Schepens decided that the Plaintiff's 


* Vide, page 42, ante. H. B. D. 

t Jacop van CouwEnnoven,—Jacob Wolfertsen van 
Couwenhoven—accompanied his father and brother to the 
Colony, at an early day, their passage having been furnished 
by the Company. 

He was taken ‘nto the Company’s service, as a Clerk, and 
subsequently became a Tobacco planter and one of the most 
influential Great Burghers of the city. 

He was one of the Nine Men in 1647, 1649, and 1650; 
a Church-warden; and oneof the popular delegates to 
Fatherland in support of the rights of the Commonalty. 

He married Magdaleentje Jacobs, on the twenty-sixth of 
September, 1655; had five children; and died in 1670. H. 

) 


t Carman. TRanstator. 

§ Vide, page 41, ante. 

i Wresse. Eversen was a resident in New Amsterdam 
as early as 1646; and a Small Burgher of the seventeenth of 
April, 1657. He married i Bouwhen, on the fif- 

Baudewyn, Evert, Laurens 
H. B. D. 
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complaint is sustained ; and they decree that the | 


Defendant shall hive his choice, either to deliver 
the aforesaid stones at Gravesend or to pay the 
aforesaid damages, without diminishing his claim 
on Wessel Eversen. 

The Defendant, Mr. CARREMAN, engages with 
the Court, to deliver the aforesaid stones between 
this and May, without foregoing his claim on 
Wessel Eversen. 

GULYAN JANSEN, Carpenter's apprentice, Plain- 
tiff, vs. GUYSBERT VAN DER Donck, Defendant. 

Concerning remuneration for the loss of his 
clothes and sundries, which, through the fault of 
the Defendant’s father, then his Master, had been 
stolen by the Indians. 

The Burgomasters and Schepens refer this dis- 
pute to Jacob van Couwenhoven and [161] 
Michael Jansen, * as arbitrators, to examinethe case 
within fourteen days, whenever VERDONCK shall 
engage to give the aforesaid G. JANSEN liberty to 
come to the Fort : in the meantime, GULYAN JAN- 
sEN is ordered to go to his service. 


MARTEN JANSEN VAN BREUCKELEN,+ Plaintiff, 
0s. ELBERT ELBERTSEN, { JACOB PIETERSEN, $ ELKE 
JANSEN, || and GEErRTsIE JAacoss,*) Defendants. ** 

The Plaintiff demands that the Defendants give 
their testimony concerning what they have heard 


of the injuries done to him by the wife of Mr. 
Spicer. 

The Defendants appearing in Court, gave their 
testimony, yet without developing anything of 
moment. 

ManreN JANSEN makes a request, by Petition, 
that since in the matter respecting the dispute be- 
tween him and Spicer, through the fault of 


Spicer, the dispute cannot be settled by leaving | 


it to Arbitrators, their High Mightinesses refer it 
to two persons selected from their own body ; and 
that the costs shall abide the issue of their ver- 


* Mionart Jansen came to America asa farm servant 
in the employ of the Patroon of Rensselaerswyck, and 
acquired wealth there; but he appears to have removed to 
New Amsterdam, in the fall of 1644; was one of the Nine 


Men, in 1647 and 1649; and a Selectman of the city, in 1650; | 


one of the Remonstrants against the Colonial Government, 
in 1649; bought a Plantation at Pavonia, which was wholly 
destroyed by the Indians; after which he returned to New 
Amsterdam; and was appointed a Measurer of Grain and 
Lime, in 1657. He was a Small Burgher of the thirteenth of 
April, 1657; was married ; and had 
tober 24, 1649,) Hartman, Ariaentje, Johannes, Cornelis, and 
Cornelis. H. B. D. 

t Martin Jansen VAN Brevoxke.en, was evidently a resi- 
dent of Amersfoordt (//atlands), where he was a Magistrate, 
in 1656. H.B. D. 

t Evert Evsertsrn—Zilbert Elbertsen Stoothoff—for a 
sketch of whom see Page 41, ante. H. B. D. 

§ Jacos Pizrersen was a resident of New Utrecht. H. 


nter, of whom a sketch was given in our number for 
uly, 1867. H. B.D. 
4 Greatsie Jacoss, Vide page 41, ante. H. B. D. 
** This .ction was noticed in the Minutes of the Session 
of the tenth of March, 1653. H. B. D. 





» (born Oc- | 


t E1.oxr Jansen was the wife of Albert Jansen, the car- | 


dict, to be paid by the loser. Whereupon it is 
noted on the Petition : 

‘* At the Petitioner's request, out of the College, 
‘‘the Burgomaster, A. Van Hattem and the 
‘*Schepen, Pieter Wolfersen, are appointed Arbi- 
“‘trators in the aforesaid dispute, to hear the 
‘* parties and make an absolute decision.” 

[162] Cornraet TEN Eycg,* Plaintiff, vs. AL- 
LARD ANTONIS, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff requests the restitution of a hogs- 
head of Tobacco, which had been sent to him by 


| Mr. Doudeij, on which was the Plaintiff’s own 


mark, which Tobacco had been opened and re- 
tained by the Defendant. 

AtuarRD Antony says that he obtained the 
Plaintiff’s consent to retain the Tobacco. 

The Plaintiff denies that he has given such 
consent. 

The Defendant undertakes to prove his allega- 
tion. 

The parties having been heard, the Burgomasters 
and Schepens decide that ALLARD Antony be 
held to prove that he obtained the consent of the 
Plaintiff to retain the Tobacco, or, in default 
thereof, to make restitution for the said Tobacco. 


XIU.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘‘as they are,” without any voucher for 
their correctness and with no other object than to secure for 
them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them: andif any 
of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.—Ep. 
Hist. Maa.) 


GENERAL WASHINGTON A MARSHAL OF FRANCE. 


| —Some years ago, in a conversation in the Zxr- 


aminer office, a gentleman of Richmond remarked 


| that he had in his possession an old porcelain mug, 
with an efiigy of General Washington on horse- 


back, and the inscription beneath, ‘* George Wash- 
‘¢ineton, Esq., General-in-chief of the United 
**States Army and Marshal of France.” <A dis- 
cussion thereupon arose as to whether Washing- 
ton had ever received the baton of a Marshal of 
France. To resolve the doubt, Colonel A. Kim- 
mel said he would address the venerable G. W. 
Parke Custis, the surviving member of Washing- 
ton’s household, on the subject. He did so; and 


| received in reply, the following letter, which has 


been handed to us for the important historical 


| fact to which it refers. Mr. Custis’s letter is 


dated : 


* Corneartt Ten Eyck was a Shoemaker, and a Small 
Bur;>er of the thirteenth of April, 1657. He was married, 
, «7d had Margariet, Tobias, Coenraet, Jr., Hendrick, 
Mathys, Margariet, 2d., Andries, and Metjie. He was mar- 
ried, a second time, on the fifteenth of April, 1682, to Annet- 


] jie Daniels, a widow. H. B.D. 
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‘* ARLINGTON House, Thursday, 
* Aug. 18, 1857. 

‘€My DEAR COLONEL KimMeEL: Your very ac- 
** ceptable letter came duly to hand. In regard to 
** Washington as Marshal of France, I have in this 
‘**house ‘ proof as strong as holy writ,’ in an en- 
‘* graving of Napier of Merchistoun, the celebrated 
‘inventor of the Logarithms, which was present- 
‘*ed to Washington by the Earl of Buchan, a re- 
** lative of the philosopher, with the cndorsement 
‘*in the hand-writing of the Earl: ‘To Marshal 
***General Washington, with the respects of 
***Buchan.’ Now, Buchan lived in the age of 
**the Revolution, and was the associate of Courts, 
‘**and certainly would not have addressed to one 
**he so loved and admired, as he did to the Chief, 
‘*a title to which the Chief had no claim. Lord 


‘* Napier, on a visit to the Arlington House, was | 
**oreatly gratified by a sight of a reminiscence of 
‘*his ancestors, treasured among the relics of | 


‘Washington. The history of the American 
‘* Marshal of France is simply this. 
**1781, Colonel Laurens went to France as special 
‘*ambassador, a difficulty arose between him and 
‘*the French Ministry as to the combined armies 
‘*in America. Our heroic Laurens said: ‘Our 
** «chief must command ; it is our cause, and the 
‘**battle is on our soil.’ ‘ C'est impossible,’ 
‘* exclaimed the Frenchman, ‘ by the etiquette of 
***the French service, the Count de Rochambeau, 
***being an old Lieutenant general, can only 
‘**be commanded by the King in person, or a 
**€ Mareschal de France.’ ‘Then,’ 


“«* France, and the difficulty is at an end.’ It 
‘*was done. A friend of mine heard Washington 
** spoken of as Monsieur la Mareschal at the siege 
‘‘of Yorktown. Our beloved Washington never 


“coveted or desired rank or title; but it is be- | 


**yond a doubt that, from the force of circum- 


‘- stances just related, the rank and title of Mares- | 


** chal de France was conferred upon the General- 
**in-chief of the combined armies of America and 
“* France. 
‘**Believe me, my dear sir, 
‘**truly and faithfully 
‘*your obliged friend*and servant, 
‘GEORGE W. P. Custis.” 


exclaimed | 
‘* Laurens, ‘makeour Washington a Mareschal de | 


When, in | 
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—— 


came off between thirty minutes past twelve 
o'clock Noon, and one o'clock, Afternoon, on 
Thursday, the ninthof December, 1824. The Brit- 
ish boat, which had previously won eight races in 
the West Indies, and had not a competitor on the 
river Thames, was named the Dart ; and the boat 
entered by the Whitehall men, the American Star, 
built by Mr. Chambers, but which had been beaten 
ina racein 1818, by the boat New York, made 
by a celebrated builder of that day named Bab- 
tist. The annexed is from the Post, of the tenth 
of December. 

‘*The judges on the part of the American boat 
** were Major Howard, Captain Henry Robinson, 
‘‘and Mr. Richard Sadlier—on the part of the 
‘* British boat, Mr. Heary Barclay, and two Lieu- 
‘tenants of the J/ussar. On starting, the Star 
‘‘took the lead, the Dart shortly came up and 
‘**Japped her, on which the Whitehall boys ap- 
‘*plied a little more power to their oars, forced 
‘* their boat ahead, and maintained the advantage 
‘* the whole distance, coming in, tothe stake-boat, 
‘* between three and four hundred yards in ad- 
‘** vance of her competitor. Both the stake boats 
‘*had the American and British flags flying, and 
‘*when the Star came in the crew of the British 
‘**Jaunch gave her three hearty cheers and struck 
‘*their flag. The distance, four miles, was per- 
‘*formed in} twenty-two minutes, in a heavy 
‘* swell.” 

The boats started from the vicinity of the frig- 
ate, which lay off the Battery, to a boat stationed 
off the old North Battery. It is reported in the 
papers of that day, that upwards of fifty thou- 
sand persons assembled to witness the race 
dinner was subsequeutly given by prominent 
citizens to Captain Harris and his officers ; and 
during their stay, they were feted in every possi- 
ble manner. The public dinner was given at the 
old Chatham theatre, we believe.....The White- 
hall boatmen made every effort to purchase the 
boat American Star, that they might present her 
to Captain Harris, but her owners refused to part 
with her on any terms. Failing in their object, 
they, through James H. Aymor, Esq., informed 
Captain Harris of their regrets, to which he res- 


| ponded in suitable terms..... The Hussar put to 


Aw Op Time Boat-race.—In the beginning | 
of December, 1824, the British frigate Z/ussar, | 
Captain Harris, anchored in New York ; and in | 


consequence of kindnesses which he had extended 
to American vessels at sea, that gentleman was 
warmly received by the Knickerbockers. 

On the fifth of December, he challenged the 
watermen of New York to a rowing match for 
one thousand dollars. The challenge was ac- 
cepted by the Whitehall boatmen, and the race 


| excited much discussion. 


sea on the fifteenth of December, 1824. 


WHERE WAS THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE WRITTEN ?—This is a question which has 
The following letter 
from Mr. Jefferson settles the question. 

‘* MONTICELLO, Sept. 26, 1825. 
‘To Dr. JAMES MEASE, PHILADELPHIA: 

‘Dear Str:—It is not for me to estimate the 
‘‘importance of the circumstances concerning 
‘* which your letter of the eighth makes inquiry. 
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“They prove, even in their minuteness, the sacred 
‘attachments of our fellow citizens, to the event 
‘of which the paper of the fourth of July, 1776, 
“was but the Declaration, the genuine effusion of 
“the soul of our country at that time. Small 
“things may, perhaps, like the relics of saints, 
“help to nourish our devotion to this holy bond 
“of our Union, and keep it longer alive: und warm 
‘in our affections. This effect. may give impor- 
“tance to circumstances however ‘small. At the 
“time of writing that instrument, I lodged in the 
“house of a Mr. Graaf, a new brick house, three | 
“stories high, of which I rented the second floor, 
“consisting of a parlor and bedroom, ready 
“furnished. In that parlor I wrote habitually, 
“and in it wrote this paper. So far I state from 
‘written proofs in my possession. The proprie- 
‘*tor, Graaf, was a young man, son of a German, 
‘‘and then newly married. I think he was a brick- 
“layer and that his house was on the South side 
“of Market-street, probably between Seventh 
‘Cand Eighth-strects ; and if not the only house on 
“that part of the street, Iam sure there were few 
‘‘others near it. I have some idea that it was a 
“corner house ; but no other recollections throw- 
“ing light on the question or worthy of commu- 
“nication. 
‘*'Ta. JEFFERSON.” 


Sruart’s Wasutncron.—The following letter 
from Honorable George W. P. Custis, the § grand- 
son of Mrs. Washington and adopted son of 
General Washington, will be read with interest. 
No one now living had the same opportunity of 
knowing General Washington as Mr. Custis : 


** ARLINGTON House, July 1, 1852, 


‘* Near 

“My Dear Str: I have to return you my | 
“grateful acknowledgments for your most kind 
‘“‘and acceptable present of a proof print from | 
“Stuart’s Washington. It is a distinguished 
“work of art and a faithful representation of the 
“celebrated original. 

In my early life, I knew much of Gilbert Stuart, 
“and frequently visited thestudios of the Modern | 
“ Vandyke, (as Stuart was called by Sir Thomas 
“Lawrence, ) in both Philadelphia and Washing- | 
«ton Cities. The splendid original, from which 

‘your engraving has been taken, should of right | 

“rather have adorned the walls of Arlington | 
“House, among the other Washington treasures, 
“than the walls of the Atheneum in Boston. 
The history of the painting is simply this: It 

‘was painted for Mrs. W ashington. After the 


Alexandria, Virginia. \ 


‘sittings for the picture for the ‘Marquis of Lans- | 


“ downe, the Chief declared that he would sit no 
‘no more for any one. Mrs. Washingtcn, de- 
“sirous of having an original by Stuart, to place 


| 
| 
| 
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‘‘among the family pictures at Mount Vernon, 
‘‘entreated the Chief to sit once more for her, 
‘* Stuart being desirous of painting another origi- 
‘‘nal with a view to some improvements. The 
‘*bargain was concluded. Stuart was to make 
‘*certain copies ; and then the last original was to 
‘‘have been handed over to Mrs. Washington. 
‘On the death of the Chief, Mrs. Washington 
‘‘applied for the picture, both by letter and 
‘through the good offices of gentlemen then 
‘*near the residence of the artist. On the death 
‘‘of the venerable lady, she bequeathed all the 
‘*family pictures tome; I wrote to Stuart and 
‘‘offered a price to be paid for the original, 
‘although it was to have been the property of 
‘Mrs. Washington, ‘ without money and without 
‘** price.’ All efforts of all parties failed. Stu- 
‘art died, and the original, that should have 
‘‘been mine, was sold by his heirs to the Boston 
** Athenzeum. 

“As an artist and a friend, I pray you to accept 
‘‘my best wishes for the success of the engraving 
‘‘ of Stuart's Washington, and an assurance of the 
‘respect and esteem with which I remain, Dear 
‘* Sir, your obliged and obedient servant, 

**GEORGE W. P. Custis. 


**Gro. W. Crips, Esq.” 


|Repty To ABovE]} 


PuILADELruta, Thursday, August 9, 1852. 


To tur Eprror or The New York Tribune: 
Having just noticed, in your paper of to-day, 
Mr. Custis’s letter relative to Stuart’s Washington, 
I take the liberty of sending you the following 
answer, written for Ze Washington Republic, by 
Mr. Charles Folsom, the well-known Librarian 
of the Boston Athenzeum: 
** Boston, Monday, August 9, 1852*. 


‘¢To rie Eprror or The Washington Republic : 

**My Dear Sir: In a late number of your 
**journal you have published a letter from Mr. 
‘*George W. P. Custis to Mr. George W. Childs, 
‘on the subject of Stuart’s wnfinished portrait of 
| ‘General Washington, now in the Boston Athe- 
**neum. 

‘*This picture was purchased of Stuart’s legal 
‘* representatives by the proprietors of that institu- 
‘*tion ; yet Mr. Custis considers that, of right, 
‘*the picture -belongs to him. 

‘On the death of Madam Washington, says 
‘*Mr. Custis, ‘she bequeathed all the family 
‘ « nictures to me. I wrste to Stuart, and offered 
‘** a price to be paid for the original, although it 
“* “was to have been the property of Mrs. Washing- 

‘** ton ‘without money and without price” All 


* The evident errorin the published date of this letter, is 
inour copy, and we have no means for correcting it. Kp. 


| Hist. Maa, 
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“ ‘efforts of all parties failed. Stuart died, and 
“<¢ the original, that should have been mine, was 
** ¢ sold hy his heirs to the Boston Atheneum. 
‘*How far this picture—which was never 
finished, and never in possession 
ber of the family, and which, according to this 
version, was to have been executed, ‘ without 
‘money 
fame, and who was forever notoriously poor— 
how far such a chattel might have passed under 
the term ‘ family pictures’ in Madam Washing- 
ton’s will, may possibly admit of- some little 
debate. 

‘There is in this quarter a version of this mat- 
ter, which version is just as odd as the first ex- 
hibition of the unfinished picture, and which 
Mr. Stuart, in his pleasant way, frequently re- 
cited in the hearing of his visitors. General 
Washington had become heartily weary of the 
sacrifice of time and patience demanded by 
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‘* or portrait. 


picture ; and the General finally consented to sit, 
with an understanding that Mrs. Washington 
should have the picture when it was finished. 
Stuart soon availed himself of this permission, 
and executed the head, leaving the rest unfin- 
ished, as it has ever remained. From time to 
**time, whenever Stuart met the General, the lat- 
“ter inquired when the picture would be finished, 
for if it should be, Mrs. Washington must have 
‘*it! The inference, from Mr. Stuart's statement, 


ee 


a) 


ae 
‘ 
ac 
‘ 


“ce 


ae 


“eral Washington was amused with the pleasant- 


ee 


7 


dence of bad faith on the part of Mr. Stuart, 
in whose right, and in that of his descendants, 


“ec 


**his fame as an artist, we believe, was not, and | 
**is not, more precious than his reputation as an | 
tilbert Stuart was notoriously | 


**honorable man. 
‘*fond of his joke—of nothing more so, snuff 
‘always excepted, which he took by the hand- 
** ful. Siema.” 


SuppeEN Deatn.—Frederick Williams, an 
aged and well-known citizen of Cranston, died at 
his residence yesterday morning, very suddenly. 
He arose in his accustomed health, and went out. 
He svon after complained of feeling cold, and 
seating himself by the fire, immediately expired. 
He must have been eighty years of age. He rep- 
resented Cranston in the General Assembly many 
years ; and was life-long an ardent Democrat. He 
was a direct descendant of the founder of this 
State ; and was born and has always lived upon 
the farm which belonged to Joseph Williams, the 
son of Roger. The family burying ground is very 
near to the house where the deceased dwelt, 
which is annually visited by antiquarians. 


of any mem- | 


and without price,’ by an artist of high | 


artists who were ambitious of executing his bust 
Stuart importuned him for another | 


and from his manner at the time, was that Gen- | 


ry, not at all that he was offended by any evi- | 


The | 
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| inscription upon the grave-stone is stlll legible, 
| and reads as follows : 

‘Here lies the body of Joseph Williams, Esq., son of 
“Roger Williams, Esq., who was the tirst white man that 


“came to Providence. He was born 1644. He died August 
| 17, 1724, in the eighty-first year of his age. 


“In King Philip’s war courageously went through, 

‘ And the native Indians he bravely did subdue, 

* And now he’s gone down to the grave, and he will be no 
“more, 

* Until it please Almighty God his body to restore, 

| ** Into some proper shape, as he thinks fit to be, 

* Perhaps like a grain of wheat, as Paul sets forth, you see, 


“Corinthians, Ist Book, 15th agg! 87th verse.” 
— Providence Journal, March 2, 1859. 


st 


HosokEN Two Centuries AGo.—In the Royal 
archives at the Hague is found the Petition of 
Sibout Claessen ‘‘ to the High and Mighty Lords, 
‘*the Lords States-General of the United Nether- 
**lands.” Claessen was a house-carpenter and 
Burgher, and married Susanna Hanns, widow 
Aert Teunissen. Her first husband had made a con- 
tract with Director Kieft to lease a certain bouw- 
erie, named Hoboquin, situate in Pavonia, on 
the west side of the North river. The lease was 
for ten years, from the first of January, 1641, 
when Teunissen cleared and fenced the lands, 
erecting a brew-house. How fond and early were 
the Dutch of lager, and stiil retain their taste for 
the hops! Here he also bought eight and twenty 
head of large cattle, besides various small stock, 
swine, goats, &c., and sheep, with many fruit 
trees. 
Teunissen thus continued to improve his farm 
or bouwerie until 1644, when an Indian war 
breaking out, all of his cattle were killed, his 
dwelling and barns burned ; the brew-housealone 
remained standing. Mr. Teunissen was murdered 
with many other settlers. Violent counsel pre- 
vailed at this moment, instigated by Director 
Kieft and Secretary Van Tienhoven, the former 
declaring that he would ‘‘ make the savages wipe 
‘their chops.” In vain did Dominie Bogardus 

| warn him against rashness, and Captain De Vries 
point out the defenceless condition of the colony, 
and the sacking of his own ‘‘colonie” on Staten 
Island, in 1640, from ‘“ jangling with the In- 

| ** dians.” Kieft only replied, ‘‘the order is 
‘‘ gone forth, it shall not be recalled. 

On a bleak night in February, 1645, armed 
parties went forth against the Indians at Cochrans 
Hook, and in Pavonia, when over one hundred 
savages were horribly slaughtered, whilst asleep, 
in the two places. Van Tienhoven’s mother-in- 
law was so delighted on the occasion as to amuse 
herself, it is stated, by kicking about the dead 
heads of the Indians which had been brought in 
as bloody trophies of this midnight murder. 

| Serious and fatal consequences followed these un- 
justifiable outrages. The Long Island Indians, 
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who were the best friends of the Dutch, now 


formed an alliance with the river tribes, and the | 


tomahawk, firebrand and scalping knife were 
employed with hateful ferocity from the Raritan 
to the Connecticut river. Not less than eleven 
tribes proclaimed open war against New Nether- 
land. Every settler falling into their merciless 
hands was murdered ; and Teunissen among the 
unfortunate number. 


Sibout Claessen having married the widow of | 


the murdered settler, claimed the residuary pos- 
session of his Hoboquin property. Director Kieft, 


however, leased it to Dierck Claessen, who after- | 


wards abandoning the lands, they soon ran to 
waste, much to the loss of the original owner. 


This unjust act was afterwards confirmed by Di- | 


rector Stuyvesant. 


Claessen had sold his house at Manhatans, as it | 
was not well adapted to his business ; and asking | 


permission, according to the rule of the day, from 


the Director, to obtain another place, Stuyvesant | 


absolutely refused him. Still he persevered, and 


purchased a lot from Abraham Pieters, which, | 


coming to the ears of the Director, ‘*he so di- 
“minished and encroached on said lot,” that 
Claessen was compelled to sell it at a loss of one- 


half ; and thus did Stuyvesant persevere until the | 


settler was obliged to visit Fatherland for redress. 
Reaching there, he petitioned their ‘‘ High 
‘‘Mightinesses” to be indemnified for the loss and 


damage he hath already suffered bythe Director's | 
| 1808 


act, when he would remember ‘‘ their person and 


places” ‘in his prayers to the great and good | 


“God, during his whole life.” 
The petition having been read, their Mighti- 


nesses placed it in the proper hands for ex- | 


amination, with instructions to-report upon it ; 


and the record goes no further.—Zvening Post, | 


November 5, 1858. 


XIV.—NOTES. 

Vermont Evection Sermons.—By the kind- 
ness Of Hon. Loyal C. Kellogg and Chauncey K. 
Williams, Esq., some corrections have been made 
in the list of Election Sermons published formerly 
in The Record, and some additional information 
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1798 
1799 
1800 


| 1801 


1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 


1809 
1810 


| 1811 


1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
L816 


| 1817 


1818 
1819 
1820 


| 1821 
| 1822 


has been furnished, all of which being incorpor- | 
| 1825 


ated with the list, it is now re-published, as a 


complete and correct list, (printer's errors always | 1826 
It contains the name and residence | ; 95 


excepted.) 


of each preacher, and the date and place of his | 


graduation, if he were a graduate. The names of 
preachers whose sermons are not in the possession 
of the writer are in Italics. 

Year, 
1778 


Preacher. Residence. 
eter Powers, Newbury, 
Eden Burroughs, Hanover, N. H., 
z. ©. 1767 


Graduation. 


H. U. 1754 | 1888 


| 


1823 


1824 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


1834 


1856 


Residence, 
Rutland, 
Bennington, 


Preacher, 
Benaiah Roots, 
David Avery, 
Bulkley Olcott, 


Gershom C. Lyman, Marlboro, 
Joseph Bullen, Westminster, 
Job Swift, Bennington, 
Asa Burton, Thetford, 
Peletiah Chapin, Windsor, 
Lyman Potter, Norwich, 
Elijah Sill, Dorset, 

Dan Foster, Weathersfield, 


Matthias Cazier, Castleton, N. J 
H. 


S. Shuttlesworth, Windsor, 
Caleb Blood, Shaftsbury, 
No sermon preached. 
Samuel Williams, Rutland, 
Asa Burton, Thetford, 
Dan Kent, Dorset, 
Samuel Whiting, Rockingham, 
Dan’l C. Sanders, Vergennes, 
William Forsythe, 
Benjamin Wooster, Cornwall, 
Nathl. Lambert, Newbury, 
Jer. Atwater, Middlebury 
Sylvester Sage, Westminster, 
Heman Ball, tutland, 
John Fitch, Danville, 
Tho. A. Merrill, Middlebury, 
Thomas Gross, Hartford, 
Tilton Eastman, Randolph, 
Sylvanus Haynes, Middletown, 
Chester Wright, Montpelier, 
Thomas Skeel, 
Isaac Beal, 
Daniel Marsh, 
Elijah Lyman, 
Henry Davis, 
Sam’l Austin, Burlington, 
Phineas Peck, Lyndon, 
Clark Kendrick, Poultney, 
Jas. Converse, Weathersfield, 
Geo. Leonard, Windsor, 
Joshua Bates, Middlebury, 
John Lindsley, Barre, 
Joseph W. Sawyer, Whiting, 
Amariah Chandler, Waitsfield, 
U. 


Pawlet, 
Bennington, 
3rookfield, 
Middlebury, . 


Rob't Bartlett, Hartland, 
Wilbur Fisk, Lyndon, 

Tho. Goodwillie, Barnet, 
Jona. Woodman, Sutton, 
Charles Walker, Rutland, 
Geo. G. Ingersoll, Burlington, 
Leland Howard, Windsor, 
Wm. 8. Perkins, Arlington, 
Tobias Spicer, Salisbury, 
Warren Skinner, Cavendish, 
Willard Child, Castleton, 
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Year, Preacher, Residence, 
1857 Silas McKeen, Bradford, 
1858 C. A. Thomas, Brandon. 

The sermons by Rev. Matthias Cazier, in 1790, 
3enjamin Wooster, in 1800, and Leland Howard, 
in 1831, were not printed. 

The custom of having Election Sermons was 
discontinued after 1834, and though an attempt 
was made in 1856 to revive it, the new series of 
Sermons numbered only three. In connection 
with this last, mention ought to be made of a 
sermon preached by Rev. Aaron Hutchinson of 
Pomfret, in 1777, before the Convention which 
adopted the Constitution of Vermont. 'TWe Ver- 
mont Historical Society has what is probably the 
only extant copy. 

P. . W. 

CovEnNtrRY, V7., 24 February, 1868. 


A Rare MEDAL. 


Mr. Dawson: I have before me a Silver Medal 
struck in hono: of Cecil, thesecond Lord Baltimore 
and his wife, Anne Arundell. As it is curious 
and rare, a description of 1t may interest some of 
your readers. 

The medal is an inch and three quarters in 
diameter, with a slight projection on the top, in 
which is a hole, for the purpose, probably, of 
suspending it. On the obverse, is the bust of 
Lord Baltimore, about three quarters full, with 
flowing hair falling upon his shoulders and head 
uncovered. On the border is the following in- 
scription: DMS. CASCILIVS. BARO. DE. BAL- 
“'TIMORE, ABSOLY. DMS. TERRA! MARL#. 
“ET AVALONILX. &c.” 

On the reverse, is the bust of his wife, three 
quarters face, also with flowing hair falling in 
clusters on her shoulders, with a band on the 
back side, and head uncovered : the following 
inscription ison the border: ‘*DNA. ANNA. 
* ARVNDELIA. PVLCHERRIMA. ET. OP- 
‘““TIMA. CONIVX CASCILLIT. PREDECTL +.” 


The medal is owned by the daughter of Doc- | 


tor John T. Gilman of this City, and was pre- 
sented to her by her grandfather, the Hon. 
Nathaniel Gilman, of Exeter, New Hampshire, 
He was a brother of Governor John Taylor Gil- 
man, and of the Hon. Nicholas Gilman, who 
represented New Hampshire, in the House of 
Representatives, in Congress, from 1789 to 1797, 
and in the Senate, from 1805 to the time of his 
death, in 1814. 
thers, are all dead, the Governor died in 1828, 
and Nathaniel in 1847. 

It is not known how the medal came into the 


possession of Nathaniel Gilman; but it is prob- | 


able that Nicholas, who was so long a member 


of Congress, and spent much time in Philadel- | ‘‘ Crupper ; a Case of good pistolls ; 


Graduation, 


| perpetuate the name of his first Patent. 


These three distinguished bro- | 
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phia when out of Congress, obtained it there, 
and transmitted it to his brother. Nor do we 
know the origin or history of this valuable medal, 
which it is part of the object of this communica. 
tion to obtain. There is no date upon it, nor any 
indication of the time or cause of its publication: 
it is about the thickness of a half dollar in the 
field, but much thicker in the parts occupied by 
the device. : 

The first Lord Baltimore, Sir George Calvert, 
father of Cecil, a man of great worth and enter. 
prise, died at the age of fifty years, in 1632, 
after obtaining a Charter of Maryland, which it 
is supposed he drew himself, but died before it 
was executed. It was confirmed to his son, Cecil, 
on the twentieth of June, 1632, who imme- 
diately made preparations to take possession of 
his grant. He appointed his brother, Leonard, 
Governor, and sent over a well-chosen Colony of 
two hundred persons, who occupied and rapidly 
improved a territory admirably chosen and fitted 
for a rich and flourishing community, and he es 
tablished a liberal government in which perfect 
toleration was permitted in a most intolerant age. 
Cecil was born in 1623, and died in 1676, never 
having visited the Province which he wisely es- 
tablished. 

His father had undertaken to found a Colony 
in Newfoundland, which he acquired by a grant 
from his patron, James I., and which he named 
Avalon ; but finding the climate too severe and 
the soil too sterile, he abandoned his enterprise, 
and sought more propitious clime and soil, at the 
head of Chesapeake Bay. He was a friend of 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury ; and was im early life 
appointed his Secretary ; it is fromthis fact, prob- 
ably, that his son derived his name. The ‘*‘ Ava- 
‘*Jonia,” in the inscription on the medal, was to 
Other 
parts of the inscriptions are still perpetuated in 
the geography and history of that central and 
wealthy State, which the second Baron of Balti- 
more admirably founded. 

WiLiiaM WILLIs. 

PoRTLAND, ME. 


Untrorms oF New York Troops, IN THE 
Last CEeNTURY.—In 1724, EACH TROOPER OF 
Tue Crry or New York, was obliged to provide 
himself with a horse at least fourteen hands high, 
(fully armed and equipped) ; a good hat laced with 
silver lace ; a black bag or ribbon for the hair or 
peruke ; a scarlet coat trimmed with silver ; a pait 
of boots with spurs ; carbine ; &c. 

A New York City Trooper, in 1740, had to 
provide himself with a good serviceable Horse, 
not less than fourteen hands high, ‘‘ covered witha 
‘* ood Saddle, houlsters, housing, Breast-] late,and 
a good Sword 
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“or hanger ; half a pound of powder & twelve 
“sizable bullets ; a good hatt laced with silver 
“Jace; a black bag or Ribbond for the hair or 
“Peruke ; a Scarlet Coat trimmed with Silver ; a 
“pair of large boots, with suitable Spurs ; and a 
“(Carbine well fixed with a good belt, swivel and 
“buckels.” 

An ALBANY Troorer was cloathed ‘in blew 
“Coats with Hatts laced with Silver.” Act of 
October 8, 1739. 

In 1744, Tue Trooren’s hat was ‘‘ trimmed with 
“Gold lace and the Coat & Britches were blew 
“with gilt or Brass buttons, Scarlet waistcoat.” 

In 1764, New York, Blue Coat and breeches, 
with yellow metal buttons, Scarlet Waistcoat, hats 
laced with gold lace: ALBANY, Blue Coats; 
hats laced with silver lace. 

In 1775, THE TRooreRs oF New York Crry 


metal buttons, and a Scarlet Waistcoat, hats laced 
with gold lace: or ALBANY, Blue coats with white 
metal buttons, hats laced with silver lace : or K1ne’s 
County, Blue Coats and Red Jackets ; hats laced 
with Silver lace. Act of April, 3, 1775. 


Aupany, NEw York. E. B. OC. 


An INCIDENT CONNECTED WITH THE 
ING OF FatmoutTn.*—In the town of Topsham 
there isa house, near the bank of the Androscog- 
gin river, and at some distance below the village, 
in which the several doors are hung with hinges of 
about as many varying patterns as there are places 
to which they have been applied. The origin of 
this peculiarity is traced back to the time of the 
first conflagration of Portland, then Falmouth, 
occasioned by Mowatt’s fleet, in 1775. 


lected an unfortunate method for its display, urged 


igadier Thompson, of Topsham, to decide upon | fey 
Brigadier Thor n, of Topsham, to decide upon | Reypt 
| Oe ” 


the capture of Captain Mowatt, in one of his 
daily walks to the Northerly side of Munjoy’s 
Hill. For this purpose he collected such a party 
of men as he could influence by his personal 
persuasion, or perhaps authority. 
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place and made him their captive, with two of his 
friends. 

The Brigadier then retreated with his prisoner 
to the main land, on the present Falmouth side of 
Back Cove. Negotiations followed for his re- 
lease, which was eventually granted, by reason of 


| the general disapprobation of the arrest by the 


people of the town. Mowatt afterwards sailed 
to Boston, where his narration of his treatment 


| gained an order from the British Admiral for the 


| destruction of the town by fire. 


The order was 
obeyed, on the eighteenth of October; and the 


| Queen town, as its successor is the Queen city of 


| fixtures to perfect its convenience. 


the East, was laid in ashes. 

After the desolation was completed, Potter 
thought of his unfinished work, and his want of 
As soon as 


| practicable, he left home to visit the ruins, and in 
uniform was a Blue Coat and Breeches, with yellow | 


Bury- | 


rummaging amidst the ashes, he picked up a box- 
full of hinges, thumb-latches, and other matters 
suited to his wishes. On his return home, he 
applied his treasures to the benefit of his future 
dwelling. The variety of these materials, still 


visible on the doors, testify to the injudicious stra- 
tagem of the Brigadier and the cruel order of 
the Admiral, and are among the few relics of 
its execution in scenes of disaster, ruin and woe. 


ANCIENT ProrHecres RELATING TO AMERICA, 
—It appears from the fragments of ancient writ- 
ings that have come down to us, that there were 
inklings about this Continent in the earliest ages ; 
at least long before the time of Christ. Every 
one, nearly, has heard the story of the lost Atlan- 
tis of Plato. Thefollowing is taken from Smith's 


\ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 


In the number | 


gathered for the enterprise was one named Sam | 


Potter, who was then engaged in building a house. 


Meadows River, at the place known as Cundy’s 


: use. | at that time navigable. 
The party assembled at the lower part of New | 


Harbor ; and each with a branch of spruce in his | 


hat by way of feather, proceeded in long boats on 
their successful undertaking. On their arrival 


at the place proposed, they concealed themselves | 


beneath the growth of pines on the hill-side ; and 
when Mowatt appeared on his customary walk, 
(April 9,) they sprang forth from their hiding 


Topsham, was read at the late meeting of the Maine Histori- 
calSociety, by Dr. Ballard, the Secretary. 
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| 


{ ito | He introduces the story as a part of a conversa- 
A generous prompting of patriotism, that se- | 


tion respecting the ancient history of the world, 
held by Solon with an old priesé of Sais in 


The priest informs Solon that the Egyptian 
records preserved the memory of the fact that 
nine thousand years earlier, the Athenians had 
repelled an invading force, which had threatened 
the subjugation of all Europe and Asiatoo. ‘This 
invasion came from the Atlantic Sea, which was 
In front of the Strait, 
called the Pillars of Hercules, lay an island, great- 
er than Libya and Asia taken together, from 
which island voyagers could pass to other islands, 
and from them to the opposite continent, which 
surrounds that sea, truly so called, (i. e. the At- 
lantic. ) 

This is introduced into the Timeus of Plato, 
and expanded still more in the Critias of the same 
author. The general opinion seems to have pre- 


eeeeronenncemeenet aaa ~—— | vailed more or less from the time when the globu- 
The following incident, from thepen of Dr. McKeen of | 


lar figure of the earth was established, that the 
known world occupied but a small part of its sur- 
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face, and that there might be on it other islands 
besides our triple continent. 


Whether such opinions were found on the vague | 


records of some actual discovery, or on old my- 
thical or poctical representations, or on the basis 
of scientific hypothesis, can no longer be determin- 


ed; but, from whatever source the anticipation of 


the discovery of America is found (not to mention 
other and less striking instances) is a well-known 
passage of Seneca’s Medea, which is said to have 


made a deep impression on the mind of Columbus : | 


“Venient annis secula seris 

“ Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
* Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 

“ Tethysque novos detegat orbes; 
“Nec sit terris ultima Thule.” 


‘<In late rm ages shall arrive, when the | 


‘* ocean shall relax the bonds of the universe, and | 


‘*a mighty land shall be laid open, and Tiphys | 


**shall unveil new worlds, and Thule shall no 
“longer be the utmost extremity of the earth.” 


This is most extraordinary; but we quote | 


another still more wonderful extract, from an 


ancient writer, that seems to have anticipated the | 


very times on which we have fallen. 
We should be glad if some one would translate 


it forthe public. If some good scholar would | 


put it before the American people, it might be of 
great advantage in these times of dissension and 
division. 


There are some variations in the text of most all | 
the ancient classics ; and we have copied this from | 


one that in a few words differs from the common 
text. And as most editors take the liberty of cor- 
recting and amending the texts of classic Authors, 
and Doctor Anthon, in particular, does so we have 


ventured to do the same with the Seventh Epode | 


of Horace. 
[AD POPULUM AMERICANUM.] 


Quo, quo acelesti ruitis? aut cur dexteris 
“ Aptantur enses conditi? 

“ Parumne campis atque Neptuno super 
“Fusum est pecunie et sanguinis ? 

“Non ut superbas invide Hispanize 
** Dux noster arces ureret: 

“ Hostilis aut Britannus ut descenderet 
* Sacra catenatus via; 

“Sed ut, secundum vota Anglorum, sua 
“Gens hee periret dextera. 

“‘ Neque hic lupis mos, nec fuit leonibus, 
“ Nunquam, nisi in dispar, feris. 

“Furorne ceecus, an rapit vis acrior ? 
“An culpa ? ? resporsum date. 

“Tacent; et ora pallor albus inficit, 
> Mentesque perculse stupent, 

“Sic est; acerba fata vos omnes agunt, 
s Scelusque fraterni odii, 

“Ut immeritum fluxit in terram Patrum 
“Sacer nepotibus cruor ” 


Though some better scholar than we are might | 


make a more faithful translation, we will venture 


to give something like the ideas of the writer. 





| 
| 
| 
} 


‘*Oh, ye impious men, whither, whither are ye | 
. > - nam a ’ t 
“going? Or why are your right hands armed | Massacuuserrs.—The Worcester (Mass.) Spy, 0 


‘¢ with those swords which were returned to their 
‘* scabbards ? 

‘* Has not enough of money been spent ; or of 
‘* blood been shed on the battle fields and on the 
**sea? Not that our Generals may storm the proud 
‘* tortresses of envious Spain ; nor that the hostile 
‘* Briton may be led a prisoner along the public 
‘“way of our capital ;” [Pennsyloania Avenue! 
‘*but that according to the solemn vow of the 
** Angles,” [Hnglish| ‘ this nation may perish by 
‘its own forces. Neither wolves nor lions were 


| **ever wont thus to act, though wild, unles 
| ‘against other species of wild beasts. 


‘Has blind fury, or some superior power, or the 


| ** ouilt of your forefathers seized hold of you! 


“Reply. They say nothing; a deadly pale Ness 
‘‘ spreads over their faces; and their conscience. 
‘* stricken minds are stupefied. Thus it is: vigor- 
‘* ous destiny and the guilt of brothers’ hate drive 
‘you all mad, ever since the blood of blameles 
‘*fathers, fatal to their grandchildren, flowed to 
‘the ground.” E. F. 
Davipson CoLLecE, N. C. 


Toe True GENTLEMAN.—The distinguished 
Governeur Morris, of Morrisania, who was a gentle- 
man by birth, education, and the most lofty bear- 
ing, on being asked his definition of a Gentleman, 
replied i in the words of the Psalmist : 


L 


Tis he whose every thought and deed 
By rule of virtue moves, 

Whose generous tongue disdains to speak 
The thing his heart disproves. 


I, 


Who never did a slander forge, 
His neighbor’s fame to wound; 
Nor hearken to a false report 
By malice whispered round. 


III. 


Who vice, in all its pomp = on 
Can treat with just neglect 
And piety, thoug aia | in rags, 
teligiously respect. 


IV. 
Who, to his plighted words and trust 
His ever firmly stood; 
And, though he promised to his loss, 
He makes his promise good. 
Vv. 
Whocee soul, in Usury disdains 
His treasures to employ, 
Whom no reward can ever bribe 
The guiltless to destroy. 
This psalm was copied by Mr. Jefferson, it 
the smallest and neatest manner, in his Commot- 
place-book.— Washington (N. C.) Commercial. 


Tok DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE JS 
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the fifth of July, 1826, says :—‘‘ The first time the 
“Declaration of Independence was published in 
« Massachusetts, wasinthistown, ( Worcester.) The 
“express, on his way to Boston, furnished Isaiah 
“Thomas, Esq., with a copy for publication in 
“his paper, of which he was at that time the 
“publisher. The news, on its receipt, soon spread 
‘throughout the Town, and a large concourse of 
“people collected, all anxious to see or hear so 
“extraordinary a document. To gratify their 
“curiosity, Thomas ascended the portico of the 
“South Meeting-house, (then the only one in 
Town) and read it to those who were assembled. 
“Half of a Century has since passed away, dur- 
“ing which our Country has increased in wealth, 
“population, and power, beyond all former pre- 
“cedent. Dr. ‘Thomas still lives to witness the 
‘prosperity of the Country, and yesterday joined 
‘‘in the celebration of Independence, in the same 
“house from which he read the Declaration, fif- 
“ty years ago.” T. F. Dev. 
New York Crry. 


ABORIGINAL ART IN PERU. 

The following account of a Peruvian wonder 
was communicated by Mr. W. W. Evans to Lieu- 
tenant Gillis. These remarkable constructions 
are situated near Tacna, Peru, in Latitude eigh- 


teen degrees, and twenty-eight minutes South. — It | 


is easy to see how these sandy ridges have been 
preserved, when we remember that rain is a great 
rarity in that part of South America. 
count says : 

“On the bare face of the sloping mountain, I 


“noticed huge characters traced in the sand. | 


“They can be perceived with great distinctness 
“and read with the unassisted eye, if I could un- 
“derstand them, at a distance of ten or fifteen 
“miles. The whole side of the mountain is cover- 
“ed with them. They appear to be written as in 
“Chinese, in vertical lines. Some of them must 
“be ten or twelve hundred feet in length. | 
“mean that each characteris of thisdimension, and 
‘they look as fresh as if just made. When [I first 
“saw them, I thought them windings and zig-zags 
“made by mules traversing the face of the slop- 
“ing hills; but the mistake was discovered before 
“inquiring of any one. Every person in Tacna, 
“from whom information was sought, assured me 
“that they were ancient Indian records.” 

New York Crry B. F. DEC. 


“Tre First SaumMon ever caught on Cape 
Cod was ensnared yesterday in one of the fish- 
“weirs at Chatham. It weighed eleven and one 
“half pounds, and was brought to Faneuil Hall 
“market in this city, to tempt the palates of 
“some of our epicures.”— 7ranscript. 


The ac- | 
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Many years ago, two boys speared a twenty 
pound salmon in Griffin's Island-creek, Wellfleet, 
in twenty-four inches of water, and bore their 
trophy on the spear-pole, across their shoulders, 
with tail dragging in the dust, from house to house 
of the little hamlet, all the settlers pronouncing 
itan ‘‘odd fish.” At last they arrived at Uncle 
Zeke’s. 

Now Uncle Zeke had been ‘‘ round the world” 
some. He had been whaling thirty years; and, 
when a boy, had run the blockade several ‘‘ voy- 
‘*ages to France,” in the old sloop Perseverance, 
of sixty tons. He had also been on the Jisti- 
gouche, musing by the way in Arcadia. When the 
old salt had felt the big fellow carefully, and suf- 
ficiently admired the ‘‘clear run” of the noble 
fish, he deliberately changed his quid to the other 
cheek and solemnly remarked: ‘ Odds zounds, 
‘*my little men! don’t none of the lubbers know 
‘*a Salmon?” The verdict of Uncle Zeke settled 
the question. The lads packed the fish in straw, 
sprinkled salt on his loins by direction of the ora- 
cle, placed him on board the schooner Enchantress, 
and he arrived in Boston the next day, when Mayor 
Chapman received the first cut. 

To the above may be added that the North-men 
say that, when onthis coast, they found an abund- 
ance of Salmon. (See Antiguitates Americane, 
32.) 

Mr. Welb (1834,) in reply to Professor Rafn’s 
queries, tells him that Salmon are found Eastward 
of Newport, that is, on the southern shore of 
Cape Cod. (Antiquitates Americana, 367.) 


New York Crry. B. F. DEC. 


CorrecTion.—In the Reminiscences of Old 
Brooklyn, published in the November number of 
Tue Historica MAGAZINE, on Page 265, first 
Column, fourth line from top, instead of ‘* Con- 


‘* tinental,” read ‘* Provincial.” 


T. F. Dav. 


XV.— QUERIES. 


Wawenoc NuMERALS, Marne.—In a communi- 
cation made to the Maine Historical Society, last 
winter, by R. K. Sewall, Esq. of Wiscasset, rela- 
tive to the lost tribe of the Wawenoc Indians, in 
Maine, he gave-the following list of their ‘* Nu- 
‘* merals,” as handed down through the agency 
of a deeply graven tradition. They certainly 
have no similarity inform or sound to any words 
for the same purpose in any of the New England 
dialects of the Abnaki language. Whence did 
they come? Did Madoc bring them here in his 
semi-true, semi-fabulous voyage? Or did the 
North-men leave them on this coast ? 

Perhaps some readers of your pages can tell, 


| after reading them as they here follow : 
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. Een. 

. Teen. 

. Tother. 

. Fither. 

. Pimp. 
6. Een-pimp. 
7. Teen-pimp. 
8. Tother-pimp. 
9. Fither-pimp. 
10. Glee-get. 

Marne. 


1. Een-gleeget. 

. Teen-gleeget. 
3. Tother-gleeget. 
4. Fither-gleeget. 

Bum-fra. 

. Een-bumfra. 

. Teen-bumfra. 

. Tother-bumfra. 
. Fither-bumfra. 

Frith-en-y. 
BRUNOVICUS. 


MARRIAGES IN THE UniTeD SratTes.—Some 
weeks ago, I read inthe English papers the reports 
of an interesting trial concerning a charge of Big- 
amy, brought against a nobleman of distinction. 
A barrister has come over from America to ex- 
plain the law as it exists in the country where the 
first marriage was contracted. 
some of the States, marriages before a clergyman 


were valid in any case, whether they took place | 


in a church, in a house, or in the open air ; with- 
out consent of the parents, without witnesses, and 
without being registered in the Parish or any 
other Register. 
rules, laid down forsome States, are valid through- 
out the United States, in a more or less modified 
way. H. TrepEeMAN. 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


AMERICAN BrsLioGRAPHy.—What is the best 
American Bibliographical periodical at this mo- 


ment, giving correct and complete lists of new | 


publications ? H. TrepEMAN. 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


Governor Hurcurinson’s ‘* TREASON.” (77. M. 
I. ii, 41) In the Historrcan Magazine for July 
last, I notice that the intercepted correspondence 


of Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant-governor | 


Oliver with the Secretary of Mr. Grenville, is styled 


a ‘‘ Traitorous correspondence ;” and, I believe, it | 


is very often thus styled. 

If I understand the subject correctly, these gen- 
tlemen were officers of the Royal Government in 
Massachusetts and corresponded with both the 


Home Government and their personal friends—the 
former as was their duty ; the latter as was their | 


right. . 


Now, presuming that my information is entire- | 


ly correct, I shall be glad to learn just where the 
Treason came in, in these cases. I should like to 
know, also, whether a refusal or neglect, on their 


part, to correspond with the Home Government to | 


which they were subordinate, for any reason, 
would not have been a violation of their undoubt- 
ed duty ; and if such a refusal had been made by 
them for the promotion of the incipient Rebellion 


He stated, that in | 


I should like to know if these | 
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| against the undisputed Sovereign of the country, 
| whether they would not have been themselves, 
| particeps criminis, and traitors in fact as well as 
| in law. 

| Task these questions in order tolearn just how far 
our historical writers respect the Truth of History ; 
and just how far Tue Historica Maaaziyg 
may be used as a vehicle for disseminating histori- 
cal falsehoods. AN EX-POLICEMAN, 


| Ninta Precinct, New York. 


Custom In Virermta: Toe CaLuMet.—I read 
in Larnousse's Grand Dictionnaire Universel dy 
XIXe Siécle (Paris 1864-68. In 4° ) Article Calu- 
met: ‘**Le calumet est aussien usage chez les 
| ** peuples de la Virginie. Lorsque quelques ¢tran- 
‘* gers doivent arriver dans leur pays, le Wérouance 
** on prince, accompagné de ses gens, va au-devant 
| **d’eux, & quelque distance du lieu de sa rési- 
| ‘dence, les prie de s’asseoir sur des nattes que 





| **ses gens portent exprés, et les invite en méme 
| **temps ala cérémonie du calumet, laquelle est 
**suivie @une petite conversation, aprés cela, on 
‘*se rend & la demeure du Wérouance, qui ordon- 
‘*ne de leur laver les pieds, les regale, et leur 
| **donne ensuite un divertissement composé de 
‘*chansons et de danses grotesques . .. . 
‘‘T/heure venue de se coucher, on choisit deux 
** jennes filles des plus belles pour avoir soin de I 
| *ambassadeur ou des principaux ¢trangers. Ces 
‘* filles le deshabillent, et sitot qu'il est au lit, s'y 
** slissent doucement, une de chaque cété de l’am- 
‘*bassadeur. Elles croiraient violer les droits de 
‘**lhopitalité si elles ne satisfaisaient 4 tous ses 
** désirs ; et leur reputation souffre si peu de cette 
| *complaisance que les autres filles leur portent 
‘‘envie. Cela nes’observe qu’a l’égard des ¢tran- 
‘* gers de la premiere distinction.” 

Is this a true picture of things? I suspect that 
the worthy Frenchman has drawn largely on his 
imagination or that he has simply copied the above 

|from some other old book, written a hundred 
years ago and depicting manners as they existed 
in those days. I suppose most Virginians of 
1868, would hardly know what you meant if you 
spoke to them about ‘‘ le Werowance” etc. 

H. TrepEMAN. 
| AMSTERDAM, HoLLAND. 


AUTHORSHIP OF 
‘* AGAINST THE Onto INDIANS.” 
1765, Lonpon : 1766. 5 

In Rich’s Bibliotheca Americana Nova, and in 
Allibone’s Dictionary, Thomas Hutchins is credit- 
ed with the work; but in the Catalogue of Books 
sold by Bangs, Merwin, & Co., New York, Decem- 
ber 10th, 1867, and in the Catalogue of Books 
to be sold by Leavitt, Strebeigh, & Co., oD 


‘*Boqurt’s EXxPEpITIoN 
PHILADELPHL, 
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the twenty-severth of April, it is credited to Wil- | 


liam Smith. Which is right? and if the latter, 
what is the authority ? R. C. 


CINCINNATI, OHTO. 


Mapison Aconistes.—Who was the author of | 


Madison Agonistes, or the Agonies of Mother 
Goose: A fragment of a Political Burletta as act- 
ing, or to beacted, on the American Stage: publish- 
ed in London, 1814? R. C. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Brack BEAVER Fiaa or New Yor«k.—It is | 


stated in a Note to the Life of Paul Jones, by R. 
C. Sands, that ‘‘ Several vessels fitted out at New 
“York,” during the American Revolution of 
1776, ‘bore a black Beaver in their flag.” Can 
any of your correspondents inform me what ves- 
sels bore this flag, and whether they were ‘‘ State's 
** Ships,"—that is, vessels commissioned by the 
State of New York,-——or the Privateers of individual 
owners? also, what authority there was for the 
use of such a flag ? 

It is well known, that the Pine tree was the em- 
blem of Massachusetts’ cruisers. 
flags adopted by other ‘‘ State’s Ships ?” 
CHARLESTOWN NAvVy-YARD. G. H. P. 


“Tre Marta.” (H. M., IL, iii, 78.)—Sm: 
I have read with much interest an article in 
the February number of the HistoricaL Mae- 
AZINE, entitled ** Our Flag.” I find there stated 
that the Maria ‘‘sailed from New Bedford, on 
“her twenty-seventh whaling voyage, on the 
“twenty-ninth of September, 1859. On this her 
“last complete voyage under ‘ Our Flag,’ she took 
“twenty-four thousand, four hundred, and 
“nineteen barrels of Sperm, and one hundred and 
“thirty-four barrels of Whale Oil.” Is this not 
rather fishy —something like a Whale ? 

The Maria must have been nearly as large as 
the famed Steamship Great Hastern, that im- 
mense failure, to be able to carry twenty-four 
thousand, five hundred, and fifty-three barrels of 
oil, besides water, provisions, fuel, bone, &c. 

Please enlighten an old Whaler, one who has 
broken black skin, how large the said Maria real- 
ly was? ‘*THERE SHE BLows.” 
New York Crry. 


XVI.—REPLIES. 


Corumpus (JZ. M. IL, iii., 62.)—Waat Boer 
should read the following work: Vie et voyages 
de Christophe Colomb, d’apres des documents 
authentiques tirés @ Espagne et d’ Italie, par 
RosELLy pe Loreues, illustrations de M. Rou- 
argue. Paris: Morizot, 1861, gr. in 8. 


What were the | 
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According to this new, and (so it appears 
| to me,) trustworthy book, there cannot be any 
doubt that the great navigator died in Valladolid, 
on Ascension-day, the twentieth of May, 1506. 

As to the epitaph, is WAAL Boer quite sure that 
there exists one in Valladolid, concerning Colum- 
bus? The body of the Genoese, as he will 
know, rests now in the cathedral of Havana, 
(Cuba,) after -having been transported from the 
cellars of the St. Francis cloister, in Valladolid, to 
| a small chapel belonging to the Carthusian mon- 
astery of Sevilla, (1513), and from thence to 
Santo Domingo, (1536). There it remained till 
December, 1795, when it was transferred to its 
| present abode. H. TrepEMAN, 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


Brs.tioGRAPHY OF Dutcu LireraAturRE, (7. M. 
II., iii., 52.)—The first Dutch bibliography of any 
importance has been published under the follow- 
ing title: Index Batavicus of Naamrol van de 
Batavise en Hollandse, Schryvers. Van Julius 
Cesar, af totdese tyden toe, Metkopere afbeedsels 
Door a driaan Pars, Leiden de 8S. Wart. 1701, 
Ato. 

This book, though defective and incorrect in 
many repects, is valuable, nay indispensable for 
| our literature, containing, as it does, the names of 

Dutch authors, with lists of their works, from 
the earliest times down to 1700. Pars’s volume, 
arranged as Querard’s La France litteraire, was 
followed, in 1743, by Johan van Abkoude’s Cat- 
alogue of Dutch Books, published from 1640 to 
1741. This catalogue, incomplete and badly 
printed as it was, could not fail to command 
considerable notice, because, after Pars’s list, it was 
the only one our ancestors had. Its success was 
indeed so great that its compiler, Johan van Ab- 
koude, resolved not only to publish a second edi- 
tion, (which appeared 1754), but even to give, 
from time to time, supplements to his original 
catalogue. The first of these supplements, con- 
taining books published from 1741 to 1744, was 
issued in 1745. It was followed, in 1753, by a 
second, containing books published during the 
years 1745-1750 ; in 1754, bya third, containing 
books published during the years 1750-53; and, 
in 1756, by a fourth, comprising books pub- 
lished during the years 1753-55. Then the au- 
thor, thinking with full justice, that all these 
supplements would be extremely troublesome in 
the end, and conceiving, besides, that 1640 was 
not the proper time to commence, determined on 
uniting all these lists into one, extending, on 
the one hand, the new catalogue to 1600, and 
bringing it, on the other, down to 1761. This 
entirely new compilation made its appearance in 
the year 1763, (Rotterdam, two volumes. No 
supplement was published, but in 1788, (Rot- 
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terdam, two volumes, ) Reinier Arrenberg, a book- 
seller, issued a second edition, containing almost 
all the books included in the first, augmented by 
those having appeared from 1761 to 1787. 

The Revolution of 1788 interrupted the biblio- 
graphical labors of the Dutch. No list whateyer 
was issued during the years 1788 and 1789. This 
gap has never been entire ly filled ; and part only of 
the books published in the course of those two 
years have appeared in a subsequent compilation. 
The catalogue I have in view was commenced in 
1825, and completed in 1831. It contained orig- 
inally some of the works published in 1788 and 


1789, and all books having appeared during the | 


period 1790-1824. While it was progressing, 
however, a great many titles from the years 1825, 
°26, °27, °28 and °29, were inserted, and a few 
from 1830 and 1831. A supplement, issued in 
1836, filled these gaps, and brings the list down 
to 1832. The next catalogue made its appear- 
ance only in 1858. 
during the period 1833-1849. (Amsterdam, 
Brink man, in 4to.) This very satisfactory com- 
pilation is now being continued through the ef. 
forts of the same Editor, by a listof books issued 
during the vears 1849-1862. It is in course of 
publication and has reached the ninth part, (Oven 
—Roorda). 

Most of the publications in the various Dutch 


Colonies are included in the above-mentioned reg- 
isters. 
The first regular Dutch bibliographical periodi- 


cal was published in 1790, and continued till 
1853, when it was stopped, (Amsterdam, Saakes 
and Schlcijer, thirteen volumes, 8vo). This 
monthly list is not arranged alphabetically, but 
divided into six sections, according to subjects. 
1856, Mr. Nyhoff, Bookseller at the 
Hague, has issued a Bibliographie voor Neder- 
land, not appearing at fixed dates, but counting 
about fourteen numbers a year. From time to time, 
a catalogue of Dutch periodicals is gratuitously 
distributed among the subscribers. The last one 
dates from 1860. 

On the other hand, Mr. Brinkman publishes, 
once a month, a Lyst van Boekwerken, which is 
more particularly intended for the Trade, and has 
neither a register, as Nyhoff’s, nor a special cata- 
logue of periodicals. This Lyst dates from the 
year 1837. 

A far more important work is his (Brinker- 
man’s) annual catalogue of books, maps, etc., ap- 
pearing in the Netherlands and itsColonies, which 
was issued for the first time in 1846, has been re- 
gularly continued, (the last one is for 1866,) and 
may be said to be invaluable, both to the trade 
and to amateurs. 

Many volumes relating to the same subject I 
cannot mention here, as their enumeration would 
take considerable time and space. 


Since 


It contains books published liv. ii, 


| the 


Amongst these | 
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are Mémoires pour servir a 0 Histoire littéraine 


| des 17 Provinces des Pays-Bas, by Noel Pagnot, q 


most interesting collection ; and the Cat tlogue of 
the Dutch Society Jor Litterature in Leyden, 
etc. 

Dick will find more particulars about them in 
Julius Petzholdt’s excellent manual Bibliotheca 
Bibliographica. Leipsig, Engelmann, 1866, in 
Svo. H. TIEDEMAN, 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


Puritans, Inprans AND Docs. (J, AL IL, iii. 
65.)—The employment of Dogs, as ‘‘ of good use 
‘‘against the Indians” of Massachusetts, pro- 
posed ‘*to the Commissioners hy Mr. hollihock 
‘* of Sprinkfield,” in 1656, was urged in 1703, by 
the Rev. Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, 
when he recommended that ‘‘ dogs” should be 
‘*trained up to hunt Indians as the y do Bears.” 
(Massachusetts Historical Society's Collections, 
236). The recommendation from this 
respectable source may have been a leading in- 
fluence to secure the passage of the law of 1706. 
‘**for the Raising & Increase of Dogs,” which 
enactment was to expire with the cessation of the 
Indian war; thus showing that Indians and not 
ue ’ were to be the game which they were to 
* 


sears ’ 


seek. 


‘““Brr.” (77. M. IL, i, 180.)—Accounts in the 
United States were formerly kept in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

In New York currency, eight shillings made one 
dollar; in that of the New England States, six 
shillings; and in Pennsylvania and some of the 
other States, seven shillings and six pence, 

The coin of the value of twelve and a half 
cents, was consequently, in New York, called a 
shilling, and that of six and a quarter cents, a 
sixpence. 

In New 
spectively of the 
and a half pence; 
the terms ‘*nine pence” 
** penny. 

In Pe nnsylvania, the larger coin was about of 

value of eleven pence, and was called 4 
‘* eleven-penny-bit,” or by corruption, ‘a levy ;” 


England, the same coins were re- 
value of nine pence and four 
and were there designated by 
and ‘four pence ha- 


| and the smaller coin was called a five- penny bit, 


or by corruption, ‘a fip-ne-bit” or ‘*‘ fip.” 
These designations were used long after ac- 

counts had ceased to be kept in pounds, shillings 

and pence; but are now seldom heard in Penn- 

sylvania. J. 8. F. 
West CHEsTEeR, PENN. 


Necro Surrrace. (H. M., N.S., iii, 114.)— 
The statement by Mr. Cragin, that ‘‘ free negroes 
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“yoted in many States as late as 1830, many hav- 
“ing voted for W ashington,” is not a ‘‘fact.” 
Free negroes did vote in North Carolina, until the 
right was taken away, in consequence of the abol- 
ition movement at the North. They also voted 
in New York after 1820, if they had a property 
qualification of Two hundred and fifty dollars. | 
They did not vote in ‘‘ many States. J.J. 


UrBANA, OHIO. 


Mason Jack Downinec. 114.) | 


a 


H. B. Dawsoy, Esq. Str: In answer to your 
correspondent ‘* Hau” in your February number. 

The letters written by Charles A. Davis were all 
signed ‘*J DowNtnc, Mason DownNINvILLE MIL- 
“rpra 24 BriGADE.” The first was dated June 25. 
1833, and continued in Numbers to Number 31, 
February 20, 1834—were all addressed ‘to my | 
“old Friend Mr. Dwight of the New York Adver- | 
tiser.” 

They were published by Harpers, in 1834, in 
one volume. In the Introduction of the book, the 
Major says, ‘*I jest got a letter from Zekel Big- 
“low tellin me that a good many folks want to 
“git all my letters I writ to you (Mr Dwight) | 
“printed in a book, for there’s a good many | 
“Kounterfits going about and this is the ony way 
“to put a cross on’em.” 

Mr. Dwight adds his endorsement to the letters 
and authorship ; and ‘‘ Zekil Bigelow ” makes a 
very satisfactory Certificate : he says, ‘‘ This is 
“to Sartify that I have according to the direc- 
“tions of my friend Major Downing carefully ex- | 
“amined and corrected the spellin of all the 
“letters published in this book and written by him. | 
“T find them to be the rale genuine letters from 
“him to his friend, Mr. Dwight . . I got 
“the gravers to copy one of his Signatures . . 
“and it is as much like the Original handwritin | 
“of Major Downing as Old John Hancocks is of 
‘‘hisen to the declaration of Independence.” 

The whole certificate is too long to be copied | 
here. Yours, &e. 

W. A. B. 


(I. M., IL, iii, 





BurraLto, New York. 
Il. 


Seba Smith wasthe original Jack Downrna, and 
his letters were published in a New England news- 
paper, with the signature of ‘* Major Jack Down- | 

‘ing.” 

The letters to which General Wetmore alludes, 
as written by Charles Augustus Davis, were 
published in the Commercial Advertiser of New 
York, and were signed, “ J.. Downina, Magor.” | 
This was the series that attracted attention through- | 
out the Union, both on account of the dialect, 
but more from the humorous stories contained in | 


| very old thing. 
| URBANA, 


| ally, but not very often, 
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them which all had relation to General Jackson’s 
administration. They were republished in a vol- 
ume, with illustrations. Oy Ske He 
URBANA, OHIO. 


‘To cALL A SPADE, A SpapeE.” (ZZ. M., IL, 
iii, 114.) 
Be 

Typo attempts to give to the word ‘ Spade,” 
a deeper meaning than it had. It was meant 
simply to denote plain speech. 

A volume of Poems, by Peter Bayley, Junior, 
Esquire, published in Philadelphia, by J. Conrad 
& Co., in 1804, contains a Dialogue in verse, 
headed An Apology for Writing, which has this 
couplet :— 

“A, It needs no skill to call owls dull and grave, 
To call a Cat a Cat, or Snob a Knave.” 
And then there is a foot note which reads 
thus :— 
“Je ne puis rien nommer, ei ce n’est pas son nom, 
“ J’appelle un chat un chat, et Rolet un frisson.” 
Bor.rav. 
Taovka ovka nv cxadny de oxadny ovopatav. 
LUCIAN. 
The modern forms are mere translations of a 


J. H. J. 


Onto, 
II. 


Eprror HisrortcaAL MaGazrse.—One of your 
correspondents, in theorizing as to the propriety 
of calling a Spade a Spade, incidentally alludes to 
the Parsley bed. Allow me to supplement the 
reference by a quotation from Pegge’sAnonymiana, 


| i, 91. 


“The child, when new born, comes out of the 
persley bed, they will say in the North. This 
‘‘is an antonomasia, introduced out of regard to 
decency. The Greek word selinon not only 
signifies persley, but has another (and a very 
different) meaning, from whence it should seem 
that the Greeks had amongst them such a saying 
as this.” 
The euphemism is not confined to the North - 
England. Iremember a caricature, published. it 
London, after the birth of Queen Victoria’s sever- 


| alth child, in which Prince Albert was represented 


as ‘* watering the Parsley-bed ;” and we occasion- 
hear it in America. 

Is parsley an aphrodisiac? An old woman 
whom I knew many years ago used to administer 


| it as a diuretic ; and the possession of either quali- 
ty might perhaps account for the circumlocutory 


association. Pax. 


Joun Mori's *Scorr. (2. M., IL, iii, 21.) 
Ep: HisrortcAL MAGAZINE.—Srr: A corres 
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pondent, in your Magazine for January, 1868, en- | 
quires what is known of the history and lineage | 
of Joun Morin Scorr, who was a candidate for | 
Lieutenant-governor of New York, in 1777; and | 
further enquiries what is known of John Scott | 
who is mentioned at Page 320, of Volume II. ‘of | 
Thompson’s Long Island, as having fied to Bar- | 
badoes, about 1665. 

With regard to the lineage of John Morin Scott, 
it is perfectly well known to his descendants. No 
connection of blood is known or supposed to have 
existed between him and the John Scott of Long 
Island memory. As to the history of John Morin | 
Scott, your correspondent will find a brief account | 
of him in Lossing’s Field Book, and will also find | 
some mention made of him in Dawson’s memoir | 
of the Sons of Liberty in New York. 


Paimapeipui, April, 7, 1868. L. A. 8. 


XVII.—BOOKS. 


I.—Recent PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers and others oan Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tue Historroa, Macazunyeg, are respectfully re- 
nested to forward the same, either direct to “‘Henry B. 
“Dawson, Morrtsania, N. ¥..” or to Mrssrs. CHaRLes 
Sontner & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.) 


1.—Report of a French Protestant a 
1868. Translated from the French by E. T. 
lyn, N. Y.: 1868. Small quarto, pp. 42. 

Our readers will remember this Report, which 
was printed, in extenso, in the November number 
of Toe Historica, MaGAzine; and it needs, 
therefore, very little in these pages, by way of 
description of its importance or merits. 

It need only be said, in evidence of its import- 
ance, as material for History, that this Report isof 
the same period—we think itis of the very year 
—when John Dutton is said to have visited Bos- 
ton, for the purpose of collecting the amounts 
due on sundry unpaid bills for goods delivered, 
which Boston preferred to owe him rather than 
to pay for; and a comparison of the two de- 
scriptions of that place, at that date, may serve 
to throw new light on both descriptions and add 
to the importance of each. 

It is evidently the conscientious Report of a | 
close observer of men and manners ; and as it | 
was not designed for publication, it tells plainly | 
and fearlessly what the writer saw and heard in 
his mission to New England. Thus, on pages 
19 and 20, he tells his correspondent, ‘‘ You may 
‘also own Negroes and Negresses; there is not | 
‘*a House in Boston, however small may be its | 
** Means, that has not one or two. There are 
‘* those that have five or six, and all make a good 
“living.” Again: on page 25, he tells his breth- 
ren, religious refugees in France, ‘* You must dis- 
‘‘abuse yourself of the Impression that advan- 
‘* tages are here offered to Refugees. Itistrue that 


ee, in Boston, 
‘isher. Brook- 








| our Country. 


| in the 
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‘*in the Beginning some subsistence was furnished 
“to them, but at Present there is a Need of some 
** for those who shall bring Nothing.” But our 
readers can turn to our last volume and read the 
Report in full ; and we need not repeat it. 

Of the edition which is before us, which is sump- 
tuously printed by Munsell, for Mr. Brevoort of 
Brooklyn, and is to be used wholly for private 
circulation, there were only one hundred and 
twenty-five copies. 


2.—The American Genealogist. Being a Catalogue of 
Family Histories and Publications, containing Genealogical 
Information issued in the United States, arranged chronolo- 
gically. By William H. Whitmore. Albany: Joel Munsell, 
1868. Octavo, pp. 287. 


In 1862, the writer of this volume prepared a 
work entitled A Hand-book of American Genea- 


| logy; and it was issued from the Munsell Press, and 


secured for its careful author, what he richly de- 
served, the thanks of every student of the Past of 
That edition having become ex- 
hausted, an entirely new work has been prepared, 
in which not only all that the first contained but 
descriptions of all the works that have been issued 
from the press during the past seven years, or all 
that Mr. Whitmore has seen or heard of, are duly 
incorporated. 

The author, who is known to nearly all our 
readers as one of the most careful of our younger 
historical writers, has arranged his material chro- 
nologically ; and to each title he has added a 
brief critique of the work, with here and there a 
biographical sketch. 

It is very beautifully printed, and will be well 
received by every one who is interested in either 
the Bibliography or Genealogy of America. 


8.—The Army Correspondence of Colonel John Laurens, 


ears 1777-8. Now first printed from original let- 
ters addressed to his Father, Henry Laurens, President of 


a. With a memoir by Wm. Gilmore Simms, New 


York: 1867. Octavo, pp. 250. 

The eighth volume of the issuesof the Brad- 
ford Club bears the above title, and appears in 
style exactly uniform with the seven which have 
preceded it. 

It contains what seems to be the old story of 
the organization of the Club and its purposes, 
and the old sketch of the printer whose name it 
bears ; the latter of which is very brief and very 
unsatisfactory. This is followed by a Memoir of 


| John Laurens, from the practised pen of the 


veteran, William Gilmore Simms, LL.D., of 
South Carolina—a service in which that peculiarly 
favored scion of Revolutionary respectability, the 
son of the President of the Congress, is treated 
with great tenderness and consideration, and one 
in which the learned Editor has invoked the very 
equivocal assistance of the very equivocal author 
of The History of the Republic of the United 
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States of America, as traced in the writings of 
Alexander Hamilton. The Correspondence of 
John Laurens follows ; and a carefully prepared 
Index closes the volume. 

As the Correspondence forms the kernel of this 
literary nut, we have paid most attention to it, 
and have found that it is both interesting and 


important. How could it be otherwise since the, 


writer was accomplished in various respects, was 
in a position which enabled him to know all that 
was going on in the army, and was writing only 


for the eye of his father, then presiding in the | 


Congress at Philadelphia ? 


We are very glad to see the Bradford Club | 
thus usefully employed ; and we earnestly hope | 


that we shall not witness in any of its future is- 


sues such a terrible waste of labor, and excellent | 


material, and good nature in its subscribers, as 
was seen when some of its volumes, heretofore 
published, made their appearance. 

The edition numbered ‘‘ eighty copies,” which 
undoubtedly means, as it has meant before, that 
number of ‘Subscribers’ copies,” with as many 
more of what are known as ‘‘ Club copies.” 


4,—An appeal to the Public on behalf of Cameria, a young 
lady, who was almost ruined by the barbarous treatment 
of her own mother. London: Printed in the year 1781. Re- 
printed, Cincinnati, Ohio: Robert Clarke & Co., 1868, Oc- 
tavo, pp. 30. 


This is a little ‘‘ privately printed ” tract, from 
**theOhio Valley Press” of Robert Clarke &Co. ; 


and is very creditable to the taste and skill of | 


the mechanics of that portion of our country. 


As it treats on a subject of very limited interest, | 


it is probably intended as a specimen of other 


works now in press, for the same house, which are | 


designed for more general use ; and we welcome 
it, therefore, more as the avant courier of those 
which are to follow, than because of any interest 
which it possesses in itself. 


It may be remarked, in this connection, that | 


the Editor of this tract has followed the bad ex- 
ample set by many others, in failing to print the 
original title of the work, in full, without any 
alteration whatever, with a modern title and in- 
troduction preceding it, in the first of which the 
modern publisher displays his own name, etc., 
and in the last his own remarks concerning the 
work which follows. Let us urge upon our 
Western friends, in the works now in press, to re- 
spect this most salutary rule. 

Of the pretty little work before us, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five copies were printed, twenty- 
four of them being on ‘‘ large paper.” 


5.—A Narrative of events at Lake George, from the early 
Colonial times to the close of the Revolution. By B. F. De 
Costa. New York:1868, Royal octavo, pp. 74. 


In this very handsome volume, cur friend and 
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| coutributor, Rev. B. F. De Costa, has presented 
| to the reading world the result of his extended 

and judicious reading on the history of Lake 
| George and its vicinity ; and we heartily welcome 
| him into this new field of duty, in which he has 
| so sturdily and consistently waged battle against 

significant silence and more significant false- 
| hood. 

We are pleased to notice the fact that in Mr. 
| De Costa, the historical world has found another 
| writer who dares to read for himself, to think 
for himself, and to speak for himself; and, al- 
| though he must expect to meet little favor from 
those on whose ancestral or partisan corns he 
will tread in his fearless combat for the Truth, 
he will earn the respect of every one whose re- 
pect is worth anything, besides the approval of 
his own conscience and the lasting regard of the 
wide word of letters. 

As instances of his iconoclastic labors, we refer 
to the following : Champlain is shown to have 
never seen Lake George; Father Jogues is made 
the, probably, earliest white visiter to that ro- 
mantic water; the Map made by the Jesuits, in 
1664, is impeached; the unrewarded merit of 
General Lyman is recorded, as well as General 
Johnson’s meanness ; and the mistaken policy of 
Colonial New York, concerning the French in 
Canada, is discussed with boldness and candor, 
| although we are not quite sure that New York’s 
reasons for allowing the hirelings from New 
England to defend her Northern frontier, while 
| she preserved her own men and means for other 
duties, was either unreasonable or unwise — not 
more so, at any rate, than the substitution of 
Southern negroes and foreign mercenaries by 
Massachusetts for her own citizens, during the re- 
cent Civil War, when the best men were required 
in the field and in the garrison. Mr. De Costa 
| also criticises the Report of Rogers and Israel 
Putnam, concerning their murder of an unarmed 
| Frenchman ; and the two rascals referred to fare 
badly at his hands. Lord Loudon’s weakness and 
imbecility are exhibited ; ‘‘the dramatic story” 
of Stark’s great service at Fort William Henry is 
ventilated, very much to the damage of Stark’s 
biographer ; Montcalm’s operations are minutely 
detailed, and that officer's character resolutely 
defended from many of the charges under which 
it hasso long suffered ; General Webb's cowardice 
in failing to succor the fort is faithfully ex- 
posed; the massacre of the garrison is carefully 
narrated, and the blame deposited where it seems 
to have belonged, while Father Roubaud, the 
faithful Priest of the Abenakis, is as cordially 
commended ; and ‘the class of writers who fur- 
‘*nish what may be called the Apocrypha of 
‘* history ” is excoriated without mercy—even the 
scribblers of ‘‘that favorite but now exploded 
‘story of the schoolboy, which relates Putnam’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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«« descent into the wolf ’s den,” do not escape the | 
lash of this recent incomer into the ranks of his- 
torical scholarship; and Smollet’s charge of 
cruelty, made against Montcalm when that of- 
ficer was at Oswego, is boldly impeached. The 
operations of Howe and Abercrombie are noticed 
sharply ; those of General Amherst also pass in | 
review, not much to the credit of the General in 
command ; and those of Ethan Allen, ‘‘ who of- 
‘ten played the part of a swaggering brigand,” 
are placed on record. 

Concerning the Revolutionary period, Mr. De 
Costa is equally clear, minute, and decided. | 
Daniel Parks, for instance, suffers the loss of his | 
apocryphal honors, as noticed in our February | 
number; and Bernard Romans receives due at- | 
tention. Philip Schuyler is treated with justice ; 
and his character and conduct seem to have | 
found a careful and candid examination. The | 
fight at Sabbath-day Point, in 1776, seems to 
have had no foundation in fact, and is questioned ; | 
the operations of Burgoyne are described ; and | 
Colonel John Brown's operations are carefully 
noticed. 

Per contra—a reference to Captain Chipman’s | 
order-book, in Tae Histortcat MaAGazine, for 
December, 1867, will show Mr. De Costa that he 
is in error both concerning that officer's rank 
and the date of the action near Bloody-pond, in 
October, 1780, to which he has referred, on Page 
67; 
mony to what must be conceded to be the unusual 
accuracy, precision, and candor of the author. 


Typographically, this volume is a very fine | 


specimen of printing by a country office making 
no pretensions to superior ability ; and we are 


sure that it will be welcomed by collectors of | 
local histories and of fine books, both for its real | 


worth and its real beauty. 

The edition numbered seventy-five copies, and 
the few which have not been subscribed for may 
behad of Thomas Whittaker, 3 Bible House, New 
York. 


By Rev. P. F. X. De Charlevoix, S.J, Translated, with 


Notes, by John Gilmary Shea. In six volumes. Vol. III. New | 
York: John Gilmary Shea. 1868, Quarto and octavo, pp. (iv,) | 


812. 


In this elegant volume we have the third of | 
patient scholar, Doctor | 


the series which that 
Shea, lately the Editor of Tue HistortcaL Ma- 
GAZINE, is placing before the world. 

It extends from 1657 to 1688, embracing Books 
viii, ix, x, and xi, of Charlevoix, with such 
Notes as only its editor can add to such a work, 
and the original Maps. 

We have already appealed to the reading pub- 
lic so often, especially that Western public of 
which we hear so much, to protect this thorough 


yet we take great pleasure in bearing testi- | 
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scholar from pecuniary loss in the printing of 
this standard history of what was once New 
France, that we hesitate to repeat the effort ; but 
we may be permitted to say that such a man, 
engaged in such a work, with such resolute fi- 
delity, should not be permitted to sacrifice more 
than his own labor, in his honest effort to throw 
light on our history ; and that if his printer’s bills 


| shall not be repaid by his subscribers, as now 


seems to be threatened, it will be a standing dis- 
grace to our country and the age in which we 
live. 

The edition numbered Twenty-five on large 
paper, (quarto,) and Two hundred and fifty on 
small, (octavo); and we shall be glad to forward 
any orders for the work, to its Editor. 


7.— The Hymn of Hildebert and other Medieval Hymns, 
With translations. By Erastus C. Benedict. New York: 
Anson D, Randolph, 1867. Octavo, pp. xii, 128, 

In this sumptuous volume Mr. Benedict has 
presented to his personal friends some of the re- 
sults of his well-spent recreation—of what he 


| calls ‘‘the agreeable labor of occasional hours of 


” 


‘* leisure,” during the past fifteen or twenty years. 
They are reprints, accompanied by very careful 
translations, of several Medieval Hymns, which, 
‘*in small compass, exhibit the Evangelical faith 
‘¢ and character of those eminent and devout men, 


‘** whose light shone so purely in that period of 
‘*Christianity which we call the Middle Ages ; 
‘*their ideas of God and his attributes, of the 
| ** Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; their 


“‘knowledge of the Scriptures; their exhaustive 
‘*treatment of their topics ; and their modes of 
**thought and expression, so simple and unpre- 
‘*tentious.” 

In the prosecution of this design, Mr. Benedict 


| has never stopped to inquire if bis Authors agreed 


with himself in the minor matters of faith and 
practice ; but, looking only to those great leading 


| elements which underlie all others, he endeavored 


to present those subjects thus expressed, by these 


| ancient leaders in the churches, in the most simple 


| ¢ affected language, and i » same stanzas 
a and unaffected language, and in the same stanzas 


and measures which were employed by their au- 
thors, preceding each with a brief sketch of the 
Author and as brief a comment. 

Thus, we have the Hymn of Hildebert, ‘ one 
‘*of the great ornaments of the French Roman 
**Catholic Church,” followed by the Mater 
Speciosa, the Mater Dolorosa, and the Cur 
Mundus of Jacobus de Benedictus, the Francis- 
van; the Puuge, Lingua, Gloriosi and the 
Lauda, Sion, Salvatorum, of St. Thomas 
Aquinas ; King Robert's Veni, Sancte Spiritus ; 
The Epitaph of Canon Adam of St. Victor; and 
the Gaudiis Calestibus of Thomas A. Kempis: 
together with those sterling productions, by for- 
gotten authors, De Die Judicii ; Veni, Creator 
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Spiritus, De Corona Spinea, Victime Pas- 
chali Laudes; and Dies Ire, in the original 
black-letter, with a translation on the opposite 
page, in modern Roman letter, and sometimes a 
second, and even a third, rendering, immediately 
following. 

Of the manner in which Mr. Benedict has dis- 
charged this labor of love, those speak most 
favorably and decidedly who are most capable 
of judging of its merits; while every one must 
be impressed with admiration of the simple dig- 
nity of his language and unaffected gracefulness 
of his style. 

As a specimen of fine printing, the Bradstreet 
Press need never be ashamed of this work. 
Among the most beautiful of its many beautiful 
issues, this volume must take a leading place , 
and very few offices in the country can pretend 
to produce as fine a specimen of workmanship. 

The edition numbered fifty copies only, and, 
we believe, were designed for presents only to 
the personal friends and correspondents of the 
learned and respected translator and editor. 


8.—Genesis, or the First Book of Moses, together with a 


General Theological and Homiletical Introduction to the | 
By John Peter Lange, D.D. Translaced from | 


Old Testament. 
the German, with additions, by Prot. Tayler Lewis, LL.D. 
and A. Gosman, D.D. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 
1868: Octavo, pp. vill, 665. Price $5. 


9.—The two Epistles of Paul tothe Thessalonians. By C. 
A. Auberlen and C. J. Riggenbach. Translated from the 
German, with additions, by John Lillie, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1868, Octavo, pp. xvi, 164, 


10.—The two Epistles of Paul to Timothy. ByJ.J. Van 
Oosterzee, D,D. Translated from the German, with additions, 
by E. A. Washburn, D.D. and E. Harwood, D.D. New 
York: C, Scribner & Co. 1868, Octavo, pp. vi, 120. 


11.—The Epistle of Paul to Titus. By J. J. Oosterzee, 

.D. Translated from the German, with additions, by George 
E. Day, D.D. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1868, Octavo, 
pp. 24, 


12.—The Epistie of Paul to Philemon. 
Homiletic Commentary. 
lated from the German, with additions, by Horatio B. Hack- 
ett, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Octavo, pp. 
(2) 81. 

13.— The Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, By Carl Bern- 
hard Moll. Translated, &c., by A. C. Kendrick, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868, Octavo, pp. iv, 220. 


A Theological and 


(The last five combined in one volume. $5.] 
In these two portly volumes we find grouped 
six distinct works, bearing the several titles which 
are at the head of this article, and forming distinct 


parts of that great undertaking of Lange which | 


has been received with so much favor, both here 
and abroad. 

There has been concentrated in the preparation 
of this Commentary much of the best talent of 
both Europe and America; and, notwithstanding 
the delicacy of the undertaking, in view of the 


antagonism of sects, it has been carried on with | 


marvellous success. Indeed we know of no work 
which has more successfully challenged the res- 


| ** Works.” 


| some 


By J. J. Oosterzee, D.D. T'rans- | 
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| 
pect of all the leading denominations than this ; 
and we rejoice that it has so well rewarded the 
enterprise of its publishers, both in a commercial 
and a moral sense. 

Of its great merits there can be no doubt; al- 
though it cannot be expected to be very decided 
on any of the great questions which separate one 
denomination from another. Baptists, for instance, 
will not find the emphatic endorsement of their 
dipping, which may reasonably have been expect- 
ed in a German work, written by those who have 
been accustomed to learn of that rite from the 
rendering of the command for its use which 
Luther adopted in his version of the Bible; nor 
would Anne Hutchinson have considered its con- 
ductors as wholly outside of the ‘‘Covenant of 

Our dear old friend and Pastor, 
Spencer H. Cone, would have protested against 
of Doctor Washburn’s comments on II. 
Timothy, concerning Diocesan Bishops; and we 
sometimes think their efforts to refine the pure 
gold of the ‘original, have led the Editors, too 


| often, to forget, in their admiration of their own 


ornamentation, the great fundamental, never-dy- 


| ing, ever-useful Truths which they are covering 


with words of infinitely less importance. While 
we look on this exceedingly, sometimes painfully, 
elaborate Commentary with the highest respect, 
we do not feel disposed to allow it to displace, on 
our shelves, the more radically decided and more 
resolutely uncompromising Exposition which 
bears the name as well as indisputable evidence 
| of both the scholarship and the doctrinal sound- 
ness of John Gill. 
| The work is a very neat one, and, considering 
the cost of production, a marvel of cheapness. 


14.—Sooner or Later. 
tions by G. Du Maurier. 
1868. Octavo, pp. 348. 


By Shirley Brooks. With illustra- 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Price $2. 

This isan English novel which has produced 
some controversy and not a little ill-will toward 
its author, in his own country, concerning his treat- 
ment of his subjects, some of the characters intro- 
duced, and some of the principles enunciated. 

It is neatly printed, and very liberally illus- 
trated. 


15.—The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Preceded by a 
history of the religious wars in the reign of Charles XII. By 
Henry White. With illustrations. New York: Harper & Bro- 


| thers, 1868, Crown octavo, pp. xviii, 497. Price $1.75. 


In this handsome volume, the author has aimed 
to describe the great struggle which devastated 
France in the latter part of the Sixteenth Century, 
| and culminated in the memorable tragedy of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. 

It opens with a review of the causes which 
led to the Reformation, of its character, and 
of its immediate effects in France; and it 
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seems to speak with more than usual clearness 
of the political elements of what, in that Refor- 
mation and its results, is too often represented as 
a purely religious conflict. The author also takes 
the open ground that the Massacre itself was not 
so much a premeditated arrangement for the ex- 
tirpation of the great body of the Huguenot party 
throughout France, as it was a sudden and unpre- 
meditated outburst of frenzy—such as we have 
seen in our own day and immediate neighborhood 
—in which the pent-up passions of the ignorant 
multitude, suddenly unloosed, intensified the ex- 
citement, and added additional terrors to the 
fury, and sought additional victims, to an already 
inflamed party returning from the assassination of 
a few of the leaders of the opposite faction. 

We shall not discuss this grave question ; 
although it fully accords with our own views, 
long since obtained ; nor can we afford the space, 
in this place, to lay before our readers a detailed 
description of the different Chapters of this work, 


of the different horrors which it portrays, or of | 
Suffice | 
it to say that the Author’s narrative is amply sus- | 


the different characters which it describes. 


tained by authorities at the foot ; that he seems to 
be thorough and candid in the examination of his 


subject; and that his style is agreeable and well | 


sustained. 

It is not without especial interest to the numer- 
ous descendants of this Huguenot party, scattered 
throughout our own country ; and we bespeak for 


it the attention and respect which evidently | 


belong to it. 
It is a handsome specimen of book making ; 
and is appropriately illustrated. 


16.—A Book of Vagaries; comprising The New Mirror for 
Travellers and other Whim-whams: being selections from 
the papers of a retired Common-Councilman, erewhile 
known as Launcelot Langstaff, and in the public records as 
James K. Paulding. Edited by William I. Paulding. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co., Crown octavo, pp. xvi, 417, 
Price $2.50, 


1%7.—The Dutchman's Fireside. A Tale, by James K. 
Paulding. Edited by William I. Paulding. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1868, Crown Octavo, pp. xii, 876. Price $2.50 


We have already called the attention of our | 


readers to the successive issues of the volumes 
which compose the series of Paulding’s Writings, 
edited by his son, W. I. Paulding, Esq., of Cold- 
spring, New York; and we take pleasure in re- 
newing our call by directing their attention to the 
volumes named above, which, if we do not mis- 
take, complete the collection. 

There need be no space taken in telling the 
readers of this work whd James K. Paulding was, 
nor how well he wrote, nor how large a space he 
filled in the literature of the country, thirty or 
forty years ago, when books were written to be 
read by thinking men, and- were read when 
they merited that honor, by thousands of a less 
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Let it suffice, 
therefore, to say that the son of the friend and re- 
lative of Irving has faithfully collected the best 
works of his father and carried them through the 
press, with Notes, and Introductions, and Illustra- 
tions which are in good taste and worthy of their 
subjects; and that New York may reasonably be 
proud that this favorite member of her household 

| has thus found a friendly hand to perpetuate his 
memory among those who are now trying to fill 
the space which he once filled with so much credit 

| and usefulness. 

| We earnestly hope that both the Editor and his 
Publishers may be amply rewarded by a liberal 
patronage from those who are well-read, and who 

| feel interested in the Literature of the United 
States. 


eee age than the present. 
| 


18.—Geschichte der deutschen EKinwanderung in Amer- 
ika. Von Friedrich Kapp. Ersten Band: Die Deutschen 
| im Staate New York bis zum Anfange des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Mit einer Karte. New York. Verlag von 
E. Steiger, 17 North William Str. 1867. Octavo, pp. villi, 
410. Price $3. 

Under the above title Mr. F. Kapp has written 
a book which cannot fail to be followed by suc- 
| cess. It is an extended work of over four hun- 
| dred pages, and undoubtedly the result of several 
years’ industrious historical research and labor. 
But it is not only extensive ; it is of great intrinsic 
value, for its historical and statistical information, 
| and its excellent style, which at once present Mr. 
Kapp as a most vigorous, thoroughly-posted, and 
accurate writer, armed with all the material of the 
different periods of time through which his nar- 
ration passes, and endowed with a rare gift of crit- 
ical examination of details and sound judgment 
of facts, as well as the comprehensive, synthet- 
ical views which were necessary to give his book 
that interesting and plastic form in which it ap- 
pears. 

As the title shows, the present volume is re- 
stricted to the history of the German immigration 
to the State of New York ; but at the same time, 
it may be regarded as a general introduction to 
the great field of research relative to the origin, 
development, and present status of all the Ger- 
man settlements on this Continent. For this rea- 
| son the author throws his observations broadcast 
| over the whole German nation, and enters upon 
| his task with a most interesting exposé of German 
| history itself, and the politicaland social conditions 
| which have occasioned that great flood of emigra- 
| tion from East to West, beginning slowly, but 

growing and increasing in the course of time, and 
penetrating with an immense rush and power into 
the remotest corners of the ‘*‘ New World.” 

Here, ona foreign soil, strangers among stran- 
gers, we find the newcomers, and how they set- 
tled themselves in our great State, on the shores of 
the Hudson, in the valleys of the Schoharie and 
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Mohawk, on the waters of the Susquehannah and 
Oneida; how they lived, and labored, struggled 
for lifeand suffered ; how they fought against 
the barbaric Indians, for the defence of their own 
homes and firesides, or against the Royalists dur- 
the Revolutionary war ; how they governed like 


Minuit, who had left his ‘‘ Fatherland” to be- | 


come the most successful German-American of the 
Seventeenth century ; how they ruled, command- 
ed, and died in the defence of the people against 
the favorites of the English crown, like Leisler ; 
and, finally, how by energy, industry, and sound 
speculation, they became rich and influential mem- 
bers of the commercial world, like Johann Jacob 
Astor ; how they founded schools and churches, 
or created societies for their own benefit, and the 
protection of new immigrants, like the ‘‘ German 
** Society of New York”—the follower of a simi- 
lar Society, in Philadelphia, organized in Decem- 
ber, 1764—all this we find embodied in the 
different Chapters of the book, striking the reader, 
in bold relief, with its lights and shadows, as he is 


feeling and winding his way through the primeval | 


forests, the growth and underbrush of the first 
German-American settlements. . 
Mr. Kapp was prudent enough not to write a 


strictly chronological and dogmatical History, | 


saying every thing, great and little; and leay- 
ing out nothing. Such method would not have 


been adapted to the end in view, or the vast 
material before him, nor would it be palatable to 


the reader. 
tive, he had to use the best colors he could find 
for getting up his pictures. To create that moral 
effect, which should serve as a great consolation 
to the German-American people, to strengthen 


their sense of duty and their energies, to infuse in | 
them both pride and courage, and to foster emu- 


lation, he had to fix their eyes with special care 
on the noble monuments of their best men, or to 
lead them into the midst of dangerous adventure 
and fierce combat. 


terms, the political, religious, and social conditions 


of Germany at the time when the emigration to | 


this and other countries of the ‘‘ New World” 
began. In this effort he has been very successful ; 
and his dissertation on the system of modern feu- 
dalism existing in the smaller German States 
(‘‘ Raubstaaten”) is an excellent illustration of 
politico-ecclesiastical misrule and despotism. 
Acknowledging, therefore, the importance of 


such a book, we introduce it with pleasure to the | 


notice of our readers. We confess, that we have 
been very favorably impressed with its general 
features, and have in these lines tried more to be 
just to the whole, than to go into a critical exam- 
ination of the accuracy of facts, and the pragmatic 
views of the author. A few remarks, however, 
we will submit. 
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To justify emigration itself, | 
he could not help denouncing, in the most bitter | 
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| It is true, as Mr. Kapp sets forth, that on ac- 
| count of the ‘‘decentralized, weak and lacerated ” 
| state of Germany, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
| centuries, the German emigrants in America did 
receive no assistance and protection from their 
respective Governments ; that he saved almost noth- 
ing except his ‘‘ naked life ;” and that his isolated 
position in a foreign country, his disability to 
speak English, was a great detriment to him, per- 
sonally ; but a strong centralized Government in 
Germany, like that of France, could have been 
nothing more nor less than the combined and 
unified power of the reactionary elements ruling 
the different parts of the country—a politico-ec- 
clesiastical and military despotism, which would 
| never have been able to create a sound system of 
Colonization. The attempts of Charles V. resulted 
in failure and misery. Whatever therefore may 
be said against ‘‘ decentralization,” it was the na- 
tural result of the Reformation, the logical devel- 
opment of the German people, and by far prefer- 
able to the political process of France, which has 
deteriorated and almost ruined the French nation, 
while Germany, by the slow and gradual devel- 
opment of all her parts, begins to earn the fruits 
of the time ; and if finally consolidated, will pre- 
sent a much more stable and natural Government 
than her neighbor. And while French Coloni- 
zation in America has preserved its elements of 
reaction through all its existence, the German im- 
migrant, not bound by the fetters of political and 
religious despotism, nay, by his absolute separa- 
| tion from the old government, has been compelled 
to seek shelter under the more liberal institutions 
|of the English colonies, or the emancipated 
‘¢ States” of America. From this ‘‘ forlorn seed” 
of the German people, there has grown up in our 
very midst a colony, more powerful, more en- 
lightened, and more influential, relative to the 
| destinies of the world, than all the French and 
Spanish colonies together. We therefore may 
well say, that nothing was lost by that tide of 
emigration, which has built up the new ‘‘ Empire 
*‘ of the West,” because the capital received from 
the old European stock is daily paying back with 
| compound interest. History makes no ‘‘ mistakes,” 
| since there are good reasons for all the processes 
of human society as well as for all the phenomena 
of nature. 
How can we understand the proposition (put by 
Mr. Kapp) that the German emigrant of to-day, as 


| an individual, is dead and “ dost ” in regard to his 


| «* fatherland ”: that he cannot serve two coun- 


tries, etc.? Ofcourse, relative to the general in- 
| terest and the policy of his adopted country he 
| cannot, unless he violates the oath of fidelity ; he 
|is bound to be an ‘‘ American” in all decisive 
| moments of an international character, or renounce 
| his citizenship and become a ‘‘ foreigner” again ; 
| but political adherence and fidelity to the United 
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States do not involve absolute indifference to the 
interests and welfare of the German nation, nor | 
does this indifference really exist ; on the contrary, 

the relations and mutual influence of the two coun- 

tries are increasing every day, and are becoming 

more intimate, the more Germany advances on 

the path of popular freedom and liberality of 

Government. And this is no damage to us, as it is 

in conformity with the aims and ends of human 

progress. Even the cultivation and extension of 

the German language in America will not be an 

obstruction to the development of the American 

nation. It will rather facilitate the common un- 

derstanding of the two branches of the Teutonic 

race, bound together, for ever, by all the affinities 

which make a perfect union desirable, possible 

and durable. F.8. 


19.— The Life of Samuel Tucker, Commodore in the Am- 
erican Revolution, By John H. Sheppard, A.M., Librarian 
of the New England I istoric-Genealogical Society. Boston: 
A. Mudge & Son, 1868. Octavo, pp. 854. Price $2. 

The respected Librarian of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society of Boston, in this 
volume has presented to the historical world 
another hero of the American Revolutionary era ; 
and challenged its admiration of his merits by 
adopting as his motto the testimony of John 


Adams on that subject. 

Mr. Sheppard appears to have made this un- 
dertaking a labor of love, during many years; 
and he has spared no pains in searching for ma- 
terial, and in using that material, after it has been 


procured, to the best advantage. Besides, his 
position in the most active of the New E ngland 
societies has undoubtedly enabled him to procure 
the best evidence concerning the more doubtful 
parts of his subject, which is now accessible ; and 
he has thus been enabled to establish, more 
clearly and unquestionably than many others | 
could have done, what might otherwise have been 
less certain and clearly defined. 

The work, therefore, must be welcomed as a 
valuable addition to the stores of American his- 
torical literature, concerning a branch of that 
great subject which has been very incomplete and 
ill supplied with material. As such, we com- 
mend it to our readers. 

If we except the tint of the paper, which we 
do not admire, we can also speak well concerning 
the typography of the volume. 


20.—A French Country Family. By Madame De Witt 
nee Guizot. Translated by Dinah Muloch Craik. New 
York: Harper & Bro. 1868, Duodecimo, pp, 216, 


In this neat little volume, Mrs. Craik has intro- 
duced to English-speaking children a most charm- 
ing little picture of domestic life among the 
French, from the pen, we believe, of a ds wghter of 
the French Statesman, Guizot ; and it is evidently | 


| ton & Co., 1867. 


| dreary waste become a fruitful ‘field. 
|} named, as will be seen from its title, embraces 
| the earlier history 


| Utah; 
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{ 
a work which possesses the merit of truthfulness 


in the original and fidelity in the translation. 

We heartily and joyfully commend to other 
writers the following, from the translator's ‘“ Pre- 
“ face,” with a hope that they will profit from 
the hint which it furnishes : 

‘*T have altered nothing, not even the proper 
“names. If a book is worth translating at all 
‘* the translator’s duty is to reproduce it exactly.” 

The woman who has reached the point from 
which she can openly and boldly proclaim this 
great principle as her rule of professional action 
is entitled to the homage of every truth-loving 
man and woman in the country: she most cer- 
tainly enjoys our most profound respect, and what- 
ever proceeds from her pen will be received with 
a hearty welcome. 


21.—Origin, Rise, and Progress of Mormonism. Bio- 
graphy of its Founders and history of ite Church. Personal 
remembrances and historical collections hitherto unwritten. 
By Pomeroy Tucker, Palmyra, N. Y. New York: D. Apple- 
Duodecimo, pp. 302. 


22.—Life Among the Mormons, and a March to their 


Zion : to which is added a chapter on the Indians of the 
Plaine and .Mountains of the West. By an Officer of the 
U. 8. Army. New York: Moorhead, simpson & Bond, 1868. 
Duodecimo, pp. xv. 219. 

In these volumes, published by different houses, 
we have two very important additions to the his- 
torical literature of that peculiar people which 
through its energetic perseverance has made a 
The first 


its earlier 
be devoted 


of the sect, and 


creed: the last named appears to 


| mainly to the Mormons of to-day, to the great 


result of the movement, to the present condition 
of the people and of the country which it in- 
habits. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is not only 
no conflict between the two, but that one really 
supplements the other; and that those who shall 
read one will necessarily require the other in or- 
der to understand the subject matter of either. 

The narrative of Mr. Tucker is indeed 
strange one, and it will appear incredible where 
the origin of this sect is unknown; but it agrees 
with the reports of years gone by, and is well 
authenticated in all its parts. It is the evidence 
of one who was a personal witness of very much 
that he relates; and it is essential to every one 
who secks information concerning the Mormons 
and their history. 

The officer who wrote the last, describes the 
country through which he passed, en route for 
and he has carefully described the man- 
ners, customs, and present creed of the Mormons, 


| and the secluded country which is their home. 


To collectors of ‘‘ locals” these are important ; 
and we have no doubt they will be widely wel- 
comed. 
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93.—Father Tom and the Pope, or a Night in the Vatican, 
New York: Moorhead, Simpson & Bond. 1868, Duodecimo, 
pp. xiv, 5-63. 

In a recent number of THe Hisrortcan MaGa- 
ZINE, we noticed a fine paper edition of this 
curious work ; and we have now a cheaper edi- 


tion of it which is better than the last, because | 
of a very interesting ‘‘ Ante-preface,” from the | 
pen of Frederic 8. Cozzens, Esq., in which the 
authorship of the work is authoritatively fixed | 


on Samuel Ferguson, LL.D., of Dublin. 

Although not so elegant a volume as the for- 
mer, it is nevertheless a very neat little book, and 
will doubtless find an extended sale. 


D.D. By 


24.—Memoir of the Rev. George W. Bethune 
don & Co. 


Rev. A. R. Van Nest, D.D. New York: Shel 
1867. Duodecimo, pp. vi, 446. 

We very well remember Dominie Bethune, as 
he was nearly thirty years ago ; and we have run 
over the pages of this work with considerable in- 
terest. 

He was born in Greenwich village—now the 
Ninth Ward of the City of New York—in March, 
1805 ; and was an only son of wealthy and pecu- 
liarly pious parents. He was educated by private 
tutors and at the Academy at Salem, Washington 
County, New York, and Columbia and Dickinson 


Colleges ; and he studied theology at Princeton. | 


He was Pastor of Reformed Dutch churches at 
Rhinebeck, Utiea, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and 


New York; and died at Florence, in Italy, | 
whither he had repaired in search of health, on | 


the twenty-seventh of April, 1862. 

He was a peculiar man in several respects. 
Failing, when young, to secure all the benefits of 
education which the affluence of his parents had 
placed within his reach, he attained, subsequent- 
ly, by dint of hard work, a just renown for the 
extent and depth of his scholarship ; while his 
sturdy love of his native city, and of the Dutch, 
with whom he had no tie of kindred, and of the 
religious denomination of his adoption, were 
marked features of his character, and never con- 
cealed. He was a faithful, unswerving friend, 
a patriotic citizen, and a Pastor who willingly 
spent himself in the service in which he was en- 
gaged. 

He was, however, like his friend, John O. 
Choules, D.D.,—who was also a valued friend of 
our own, while we were yet a young man—just 
such a man as few who were unacquainted with 
him would have recognized from his bearing as a 
minister of Christ; and we have sometimes 
thought that that constant overflow of wit, that 
seeming preference of the ways of the world in 
his daily intercourse with it, that absence of re- 
buke for the evils which confrontéd him on every 
corner—that rebuke, too, which he could so ad- 
mirably have administered—and that personal 
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| devotion to the peculiar tastes of the more fav- 
| ored classes, were among the faults which be- 
| longed to his character and conduct. 


If they 
did not impair his Christian character, as it was 
measured by God himself, they certainly neutral- 
ized much of the good which his gifts were cal- 
culated to secure to the Churches and the world. 

In the volume before us, his associate in the 
Pastorate of the Twenty-second street church has 
faithfully presented the narrative of Doctor Be- 
thune’s life and character; and we rejoice that he 
has not failed to notice some peculiarities of the 
latter with great good judgment. It is inter- 
spersed with extracts from the Doctor’s corres- 
pendence; and illustrated with a portrait on 
steel and some so-so-ish woodcuts. 


25.—A memoir of theLife and Labors of Francis Wayland, 
D.D., LL.D., laté President of Brown University. Ynclud- 
ing selections from his personal reminiscences and corres- 

»ndence, By his sons, Francis Wayland and H. L. Way- 
and. In two volumes, New York: Sheldon & Co. 1867. 
Octavo, pp. 429, 379. 


There have been few, if any, who have held a 
more enviable place in the respect of the world 


| than Francis Wayland, recently the honored Pres- 


ident of Brown University; and none to whose 
record our Country more proudly turns when the 
truly great men of the land are referred to. 

He was the son of English parents, and was 
born, soon after their arrival in the United States, 
in Frankfort-street, New York, in March, 1796. 
His parents were members of the Fayette-street, 
now Oliver-street, Baptist Church; and he was 
brought up under the teachings of the venerable 
John Williams, and of a couple of schoolmasters 


| of whom his recollections were not agreeable. 


He removed with his parents, at ten years, to 
Poughkeepsie, and entered the Duchess County 
Academy, where he enjoyed the instructions of 
Rev. John Lawson and Mr. Daniel H. Barnes, 

In 1811, he entered Union College; andin 1813 
he graduated. He commenced the study of 
medicine, in Troy; continued his studies, in New 
York ; practised in Troy and its vicinity; was 
baptized and received into the fellowship of the 
Japtist Church in Troy ; devoted himself to the 
ministry ; entered the Seminary at Andover; was 
obliged, for want of means, to leave it at the end 
of a year, and accept a Tutorship in Union 
College, Schenectady; was called to the Pastorate 
of the First Church in Boston, in place of Doctor 
Winchell; became Professor in Union College; 
and, in 1827, President of Brown University. 
The remainder of the life of Doctor Wayland 
was spent in Providence; and the story of his suc- 
cess at the latter place is so widely known that we 
need not repeat: it. 

In the two neatly-printed volumes which are 
before us, the sons of President Wayland have 
described the life and labors of their honored 
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father with great good judgment and unques- 
tionable fidelity. His own letters and papers are 
freely quoted to illustrate the subject; yet they 
have not overburdened the work with dry details 
nor useless parade of autobiographical egotism. 
Indeed, we have seldom taken up a work 


which has pleased us more than this; and we are | provement of style or matter. 


sure it will take its place among the most useful | 
of American biographies. 


2%6.—Letters to a Man of the World: From the French | 
of J. F. E. Le Boys Des Guays. Revised. Chicago: E. B. 
Myers & Chandler. 1868. Octavo, pp. xii, 308, 


We have before us another New Church issue 
from this very enterprising publishing house of 
the North West. 
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| square and thirty-cight feet high. 


It is a Revised edition of the book by which the | 


ablest Frenchman among the disciples of Sweden- 
borg is best known. 

These letters first appeared in the numbers of 
a Review called The 


of over ten years, ably edited by Le Boys des 
Guays, who had been a Civil Magistrate of that 
Department, but which office he had resigned 


that he might devote his whole energies to the | 


work of propagating his newly embraced doc- 
trines, and to a translation of the works of the 
Swedish Seer, from the Latin, in which they had 
been given to the world, into the new, plastic 
French of his own country and time. They were 


that time been translated into English, and several 


editions had appeared both in England and Am- | 
the last under the revising hand of that | 


erica ; 
accomplished scholar, the late Professor Bush. 
It is not our purpose to speak of the merits of 


this little volume, or criticise its pages, or their | 
A doctrine which taught that Regenera- | 
tion was effected by avoiding evils and sins; 


author. 


Jew Jerusalem, published | 
at St. Amand, (Cher,) in 1838, and for a period | 
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alterations in the text of his Author, and even to 
rewrite, in one instance, an entire Letter. We 
must record our protest against the taking of such 
liberties with the literary legacies of the dead. 
In our judgment such changes are not covered by 
the word ‘ Revised,” nor justified by any im- 
It is, in fac t, an 


outrage both on the Author's memory and the 
Reader's patience. 


XVIII.—CURRENT EVENTS. 


PiymoutH Rock Monument.—The last stone 
was placed upon this structure on the seventh 
instant. The complete structure is fifteen feet 
The corner- 
stone was laid on the first of August, 1859, with 
appropriate ceremonies, and it is expected that 


| the coming Summer will witness its dedication. 





that the kingdom of Heaven was a kingdom of | 


‘Suses ;” that since the execution of 
Judgment, 
gun to descend, 
‘like a bride adorned for her husband ;” 
that this 


promised ‘‘ peace on earth, 


‘of the World.” 
an attentive persual will find it much easier to 


turn away from and forget them, than to meditate | 


upon or refute them. 

There is one remark concerning the present 
edition of this book which in the intercst of gene- 
ral literature we feel compelled to make. 
observe from the preface that the Editor, Professor 
Tafle, has taken the liberty to make important 


the last | «skeletons. 
(in 1757,) that Kingdom had be- | 
as told in the Apocalypse, | 
and | 
‘*Second coming”—a coming ‘‘ with | 
**clouds”—would be the real fulfilment of the | 
and good will to} 
‘¢man,” might well make its appeal ‘‘toa Man 
Whoever gives these Letters | 





| the dome. 
| side of the box containing the remains, 
| authentic record : 
republished in France, in a volume by them- | 
selves, as early as 1852, though they had before | 


| ‘*Standish, and Mary Allerton, 


In connection with the deposit of the cap-stone, 
on Saturday last, an interesting event occurred. 
The Pilgrim bones, which were exhumed on Cole’s 
Hill, in 1855, during the construction of the 
water-works, and afterward deposited in a brick 
vault on the Burying Hill, were again removed 
from their resting place, and carefully inclosed in 
a box lined with lead, and placed in an open 
chamber in the attic between the cap-stone and 
The following inscription on the out 
is an 
‘** About fifty of the Pilgrims 
‘“‘ died during the Winter of 1620 and 1621, and 
‘were buried on Cole’s Hill. This number in- 
‘cluded Gov. John Carver; William White ; 
‘* Elizabeth Winslow, wife of Gov. Edward 
“Winslow; Rose Standish, wife of Capt. Milcs 
wife of Isaac 
** Allerton. On the 238d of May, 1855, works 
‘*men, while excavating a trench for the pipes of 
‘*the Plymouth Water Works, built during that 
‘¢ year, found on the hill, a little south of Middle- 
‘*st., nearly all the bones belonging to three 
The skulls were submitted to Dr. 
“John C. Warren and Dr. Oliver Wendell 
‘* Holmes of Boston, for the purpose of ascer- 
‘taining whether they were skulls of white 
“persons or Indians. Their decision that the 
‘*skulls were those of white persons, made it 
‘certain that they were those of some of the 
‘Pilgrims who died in 1620 and 1621. The 
‘*bones were soon after placed carefully in a 
“‘vault on the Burying Hill, prepared for the 
‘* purpose, and were exhumed and placed in the 
‘*canopy over the Rock where the Pilgrims 
- “landed, on the 30th day of November, _ 


| ** the day of the = of the canopy.’ 
We | N. ¥. Tribune, Dec. 





